








An Assistant Pastor 
tor Your Church 


That a church paper serves as an unsurpassed assistant pastor evidences itself from such 
considerations as these: If a church takes 100 copies of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, it 
makes 5,200 pastoral calls a year for that church. It is possible for a pastor to make 100 
calls in a single week, but it is out of the question for him to make so many calls regularly 
each week. The Herald, however, allows nothing to interfere with this intensive pastoral 
visitation. 


It is not so much the frequency and regularity of the pastoral visitation which constitute 
its chief value, but its content and scope. This assistant pastor does not talk about the 
weather nor does he call on his parishioners to exchange pleasantries with them, but he con- 


verses with them about the King’s business. 




















"HERE is no question about 
the value of a_ religious 
periodical in the work of a 
church. That has been proven 
again and again. The only ques- 
tion is what you and your church 
are going to do about it. Can 
you afford to be without such an 
assistant pastor? Can any church 
afford to be without such an as- 
sistant pastor ? 


Are you and your church giv- 
ing this matter any really serious 
and businesslike consideration ? 
In what way are you doing this? 


Now is the time to do some- 
thing aggressive about it, so as 
to take advantage of the new in- 
terest which has been stirred up 
through the new merged mag- 
azine. Will you not get busy at 
once and do your utmost to put 
this great new paper into the 
homes of your people? It will 
pay you. 




















The fact of the matter is that he is an editor, 


author, teacher, worker and prophet com- 
posite in one personality, and by the time 
that his contact with the ones visited has 
ceased, hearts are burning, eyes are opened 
to heavenly visions, and noble purposes are 
born. And during the week’s visit it is pos- 
sible that every member of the family may 
have been brought into vital touch with this 
ennobling personality. This pastor’s assist- 
ant gets in every time that he calls, and not 
into the home alone, but into the mind and 
heart or every member of the home circle. 


And the remarkable part about this as- 
sistant pastor is the small salary upon which 
he manages to subsist. A church which takes 
100 copies would pay only $200 per year for 
this assistant pastor—which is less than 
one dollar per working day or less than eight 
cents an hour for an eight-hour day. Ac- 
cordingly even the poorest congregation can 
afford such an assistant pastor. What a 
great pity it appears to be that more con- 
gregations do not avail themselves of this 
high privilege of having a highly efficient 
assistant pastor!—Adapted from The Re- 
formed Church Messenger. 
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The Opportunity Wanes 


The merging of the three periodicals into this new and 
beautiful magazine created the most unusual opportunity 
ever presented to our pastors, churches, mission societies, 
and Christian Endeavorers to put on campaigns for sub- 
scriptions. Those who are seizing this opporiunity are find- 
ing it easy to get clubs of subscribers. But you must get. 
busy quick in order to get the advantage and inspiration of 
the newness of the venture. Every day loses you impetus 
—therefore begin today. 














UR subscribers should remem- 

ber that in the _ three-in-one 
Magazine they are each getting 
more than they ever got in The 
Herald, The Christian Missionary, 
or The Journal of Christian Edu- 
cation separately—and for no more 
money than they had been puying 
for any one of the three. The Her- 
ald readers get far more mission- 
ary information, far more educa- 
tional matter, far more illustra- 
tions, and the beautiful covers. The 
Missionary readers get nearly all 
that the mission magazine, had con- 
tained, and in addition thereto the 
Sunday-school and Christian En- 
deavor Notes, a lot of educational 
articles and helps, and much gen- 
eral news from the church. The 
Journal readers still get the lesson 
helps and other Journal matter and 
in addition a great deal of mission- 
ary material, very much general 
news and information, far more 
pictures, and many other things. 


Everything cannot be worked up 
in just the same way in which it 
used to appear and the arrange- 
ment of the Magazine has neces- 
sarily been somewhat different. It 
takes a little. time to become famil- 
tar with a new periodical and to 
know just where to find things in 
it. But we feel sure that our read- 
ers will gladly adjust themselves to 
the new Magazine because of the 
larger and finer things it can mean 
to their work and to the church at 
large. The women of our mission 
societies and the teachers in our 
Sunday-schools will find it a bit dif- 
ferent; and some things they want 
may have been omitted. 


There has been almost universal 
praise for the Magazine. But if we 
have omitted something we should 
have kept in, or if it could be made 
more helpful to your own work, 
write to us frankly and tell us 
what and how. But don’t stop the 
paper or quit pushing for subscrip- 
tions for it. 


Our front cover this month gives 
a glimpse of “America the Beau- 


tiful”. It is an entrancing view. 
But it will hurt your heart to think 
that only a few blocks from the 
park in which this photo was tuken 
are some of the most vile and re- 
ligiously neglected sections of a 
great city—sore spots which should 
stir our home mission impulse and 
generosity to the utmost endeavor. 

























There has been such a general demand 
that the former editorials and Trend of 
Events of The Herald be restored that 
an effort will be made to take these up 
again just as soon as possible. Both Dr. 
Minton and Dr. Harper have been insist- 
ing that these features of the paper 
should be carried in the Magazine Num- 
ber and the board has been very anxious 
to have them in the regular weekly 
issues also. It will be impossible to carry 
them effectively in the one without carry- 
ing them also in the other, and the week- 
ly issues are so crowded for space that 
it will be necessary to make some read- 
justments of material before this can be 
done. The health of the editor is also a 
matter of interference and it will be im- 
possible for him to take up the heavier 
editorial writing again until after his 
vacation—which he hopes to have soon. 
If our readers will be patient, the editors 
will try to work out such a plan. 

Instead of the regular woman’s mis- 
sionary program for the June meeting, 
we are following the custom of The 
Christian Missionary in giving in this 
issue a quite extended program for the 
Cradle Roll, as prepared by Mrs. L. T. 
Proctor who has charge of the Cradle 
Roll work for the Woman’s Mission 
Board. The editors are exceedingly anx- 
ious to make the Magazine fill every 
function formerly so well performed by 
the mission magazine and we hope that 
the workers of the missionary societies 
will be patient with us while we learn 
how to merge the material of the three 
former periodicals to the best advantage 
for all. The same is true with refer- 
ence to the Sunday-schools and the for- 
mer Journal of Christian Education sub- 
scribers. We want to serve their needs 
in the best possible manner with the 
limited space now at our disposal. 


Sunday, April 22, was another glad 
day for the church at Pullman, Michigan, 
when the pastor, Rev. R. W. Page, re- 
ceived six young people into membership, 
thus making forty-five additions since 
last September. 

Brother Martin Sorensen, a student of 
Bangor Theological Seminary, who has 
been serving the church at Corinna, 
Maine, has given such excellent satisfac- 
tion that a call has been extended to him 
to become the regular pastor for the year. 

At a meeting of the executive board of 
the woman’s missionary society of the 
Eastern Indiana Conference, of which 
Mrs. Clara Thornburg is president and 
Rev. Nannie Martin corresponding sec- 
retary-treasurer, it was decided to hold 
the mid-year meeting of that organiza- 
tion at Farmland, June 7. An interest- 
ing program is being arranged which 
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will include Rev. Mrs. Carrie Beaver and 
Rev. Mrs. Athella M. Howsare as speak- 
ers. 

Seven were received into church at 
Plainville, New York, Rev. R. G. English 
pastor, at the morning service on Easter 
Sunday, as a result of a series of lenten 
mid-week services; and five more were 
added on the following Sunday—making 
twenty-two additions since the present 
pastorate began last September. 


Rev. M. W. Butler, pastor of Gulph 
Mills, Pennsylvania, writes that three 
were received into church membership on 
Easter Sunday, with three baptisms and 
the consecration of one child. The at- 
tendance of Sunday-school has been very 
fine and plans are under way to modify 
and make more modern the present 
building. 

The church at Milford Center, Ohio, 
Eastern Conference, is taking on new life 
under the aggressive leadership of 
Brother W. L. Halfaker. As a result of 
special meetings held the week preced- 
ing Easter, seventeen new members were 
received on Easter Sunday, three of 
whom were by transfer and fourteen on 
confession of faith. 


Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, Dr. D. M. 
Helfenstein pastor, received six members 
at the Easter morning service. On the 
following Sunday the church rejoiced in 
an opportunity to worship with a brother 
of the pastor, Dr. S. Q. Helfenstein, who 
preached both morning and evening, and 
assisted the pastor in the ordination of 
two deacons at the evening service. 


The Young People’s Congress of the 
Southern Wabash Illinois Conference will 
meet with the church at Sumner, of 
which Rev. R. J. Ellis is pastor, on the 
third Sunday of May—morning, after- 
noon, and evening sessions. Plans are 
being made for a great day and the 
young people of that conference are ur- 
gently invited to be present. 


The Second Church of Kittery, Maine, 
which Mr. G. Nooman has been serving 
as pastor in connection with his studies 
at Gordon College of Theology and Mis- 
sions, Boston, Massachusetts, received 
five young people into church on Sunday, 
April 22. This church is rejoicing over 
the result of a recent financial drive 
which resulted in clearing the church of 
its indebtedness. 


Mrs. S. J. Hidy, of Alexandria, In- 
diana, in sending us a new subscription 
for the Magazine Number, writes appre- 
ciatively of The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
which she has read now for more than 
seventy years. Mrs. Hidy is the widow of 
Rev. David Hidy, and their ministry of 
long years together deeply endeared them 
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to their multitude of friends whom they 
faithfully served. 

Milford, New Jersey, Rev. E. C. Hall 
pastor, received fifteen members on 
Easter Sunday, seven coming by con- 
fession—all of these with one exception 
being from the Junior and Intermediate 
Christian Endeavor. There were over 
fifty children who remained to the morn- 
ing service to hear the Bible story told 
by Miss Christina Hall and there are 
other evidences of unusually fine work 
being done among the children and young 
people of the community. 


Dover, Delaware, Dr. Roy C. Helfen- 
stein, pastor, received sixteen new men- 
bers on Easter Sunday, fourteen being by 
confession of faith, following a week of 
visitation evangelism in which the pas- 
tor was assisted by the membership com- 
mittee. This makes thirty added to the 
church since January 1 and 561 during 
the pastorate. Dr. Helfenstein attended 
the annual Yale Divinity School Convo- 
cation April 16-18, and writes with great 
enthusiasm of the inspiration and benefit 
of that occasion. 

In this issue will be found a sketch of 
the life of Mrs. Susie V. Fry, who passed 
away February 26 at her post as a mis- 
sionary in Utsunomiya, Japan. The 
sketch was written by Dr. A. D. Wood- 
worth who has known her for many 
years and who, himself a missienary to 
Japan, has been able to follow very close- 
ly her work for the Kingdom. She did a 
great work, as he says, and her example 
of self-effacement for the sake of the 
Kingdom might well be followed by ail of 
us. 

The Board of Trustees of the Ohio Con- 
gregational Conference has sent a very 
gracious invitation to the Christian 
churches and ministers of Ohio to attend 
its annual session at Hudson, May 14-16. 
We deeply appreciate the fine fraternal 
spirit, and hope that some of our people 
will be able to attend. Secretary Denison 
has accepted an invitation on the pro- 
gram and Dr. F. H. Peters, pastor at De- 
fiance, will also be present as fraternal 


delegate, and we will be glad if other of 4 


our people can be there. 


The spring joint convention of the |} 


Sunday-schools, Christian Endeavor and 
missionary societies of the Northwestern 


Indiana Conference had a great meeting : 
April 24-26 with the Young America 


Church. Among the outside speakers 
were Rev. and Mrs. McD. Howsare and 
Rev. J. A. Henderson, president of Frank- 


linton College, Franklinton, North Caro- | 
President Henderson stopped for a 7 
short visit at the Publishing House en J 
The at- | 
tendance at the conference was large and | 


lina. 
route home from the conference. 
enthusiastic and among other business 


was the passing of a resolution endorsing 
(Continued on page forty-six) 
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Increased Incentive 


OTHING would be more serious for the Chris- 

tian denomination just now than for our pastors 
and churches to get it into their heads that if our 
church is to unite with some other body, there is 
no reason why they should assume such heavy re- 
sponsibility towards our general offerings and other 
lines of our work. The temptation will be to let 
down a little in their giving and in their praying and 
anxiety for our general enterprises. Such a course 
will work the gravest sort of injury, not only to the 
work of our denomination but also to the cause of 
union. No church would want to unite with another 
which is made up of that sort of stuff. Nor would 
we want to go into a union with our missionary and 
other enthusiasm at a low ebb, our spirituality de- 
bilitated by lack of energetic work and giving, and 
cur own self-respect lowered by the bad condition of 
our general enterprises. The Christian Church is 
not made out of that sort of stuff! We have a pride 
and a self-respect in our own work and in our own 
honor; and if we go into any union, we are going 
te go into it in the very best shape in which it is 
possible to put our work— in spirituality, in financial 
strength, in enthusiastic support of our missionary 
and other general enterprises. 

No other church would unite with us on any 
other basis. Let us get that straight at the very be- 
gining of this movement. The Congregationalists 
are not seeking union with a group of laggards; but 
what they want is to unite with a robust body of 
workers who are worthy of their fellowship, of their 
great missionary spirit, of their loyalty to denomi- 
national enterprises, and who will join with them in 
ardent work and generous giving for the spread of 
the gospel. We must prove to them that we are 
such a church. This we can do—but we can do it 
only by working so ardently and giving so liberally 
for every line of our work that all of our generai 
enterprises and the very tone of our denominational 
life will be at the very highest when anyone comes 
to consider union with us. It will take several years 
at best before the plans can be worked out and actual 
union consummated with any other church. It will 
work grave uncertainty to such union as well as to 
cur own denominational work if, during these inter- 
vening years, our pastors and churches do not rally 





to an even more ardent and generous support of our 
own denominational life and enterprises. 

But there is a very much higher and holier obli- 
gation which should motivate us. Not only do we 
have obligations to our own church and obligations 
to any other church with which we contemplate 
union, but we have still higher and holier obligations 
to the Kingdom of God. The world must be evangel- 
ized, and we are under sacred obligations to help do 
it. The sore spots in our great cities, the neglected 
and decaying places in our country districts, the In- 
dians, the foreigners, the mountaineers, the fields 
across the seas—all of these compose a task that the 
Christian denomination cannot evade or do half- 
heartedly without losing its power and its self-re- 
spect. There is crying need for Christian education, 
and the Christian denomination simply must in- 
crease its giving and its activities along this line or 
lose its vision and its standing and its place in the 
Kingdom. And so on all along the line. 

These are great and crucial days—days when 
everything we do or neglect to do is making de- 
cisions for or against us. God cannot use, and will 
not keep on trying to use, a denomination which is 
10t keeping its own work up in the best possible 
shape—whatever may be the beauty of its principles. 
There must be works as well as profession. Faith 
without works is dead—and the church which does 
not bring forth works worthy of its faith will die. 
This is just as true of a local church as it is of a 
denomination. There is no possible way to keep the 
life and self-respect of a local church up on a high 
plane if it does not do a generous and worthy share 
towards the missionary and other general work of 
the Kingdom. A church is like an individual—it 
simply must have a life and a record of which it can 
be legitimately proud or it will deteriorate from lack 
of self-respect. 

Now all of this of which we have been speaking 
should weigh heavily with our pastors and people 
in their thinking of our home mission work. It 
should spur them on to greatly augmented prepara- 
tion for the offering in June; and it should mightily 
swell their individual gifts to and their efforts for 
that offering. The extreme need of America for 
more intensive Christian evangelism right now, the 
urgent necessity that our own home mission work 
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be put in better shape and the deficit in our home 
mission funds wiped out, and the need for us to 
raise the work and the giving of our denomination 
to the very highest possible plane on account of the 
contemplated union—all of these should be, and will 
be, driving incentives in the minds and hearts of our 
pastors and laymen who really care. 


Home Missions in Church Schools 


HE one most effective method of presenting 
Home Missions to a church constituency is 
through the lessons offered in church schools. The 
Bible occupies a place of strategic importance in 
thinking of Christian people, and lessons based on 
the Bible inherit all the prestige that accompanies 
this veneration of our sacred Scriptures. 

This is as it should be. The Bible is preeminently 
the source of spiritual life and inspiration for the 
great mass of Christians; and while material from 
other sources may be used properly in the lessons 
given in church schools, the time will never come 
and certainly ought never to come when material 
from other sources will crowd out the Bible as the 
primal textbook in these schools. 

The editors, therefore, of the literature which is 
to be used in church schools are the hope and the 
fate likewise of any enterprise of the church. This 
is particularly true with reference to the future of 
church enterprises. It must be admitted as an indis- 
putable fact that the insight and information given 
children and young people in our church schools now 
will condition the future of any particular church 
enterprise in the coming years. The editors of our 
Christian educational literature, therefore, have it 
in their power to determine the thinking, in a very 
large measure, of the church leaders of the future, 
using the regular lessons for church schools as the 
basis of their approach. 

While every particular lesson from the Scrip- 
tures that has been selected since 1872 for Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons has been susceptible of 
missionary treatment and while the same is true of 
the lessons of the group graded and closely graded 
varieties of more recent years, one has to look a long 
time to find the proper utilization of these materials 
and to give pupils insight and information in the 
line of home mission effort. The future of this en- 
terprise is dependent in no small measure upon its 
adequate presentation as part of the lessons that are 
to be presented in church schools. 

There must be the closest co-operation between 
the Home Mission Department and the editors of 
church school literature in order to effect integration 
desirable in building the home mission objectives 
into the thinking and the affections of pupils in 
church schools. It is true that it will be difficult to 
weave into the treatment of these lesson materials 
the facts in regard to a local church plant or the 
founding of a new church, but the skillful editor can 
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do this, and it will be found to be an inspiration to 
those who study. The special projects to which 
home mission boards have been so prone to give 
themselves in more recent years furnish excellent 
naterial for us in editing Sunday-school lessons. 
These projects come very near to having the same 
pull and thrill that characterize foreign missionary 
facts. The immigration work, the Americanization 
work, the work among the Negroes, Indians, and 
southern mountaineers, the work in the forestry in- 
dustry and in the wheat-field industry and in other 
industrial centers, taken all in all, furnish excellent 
illustrative material; and these home mission spe- 
cial projects present an appeal that is educational as 
well as broadening of the spiritual interests. Editors, 
therefore, should be furnished information in regard 
to these projects by the home mission boards, and 
they should, during the period set aside in the 
church year for home missions and at other times 
as occasion arises in the lessons, give due emphasis 
to these compelling interests of the Kingdom. 
Home mission secretaries will find that such cor- 
relation of their objectives will add to their achieve- 
ments and that the regular teaching in church 
schools will be far more effective in building a con- 
sistent support for their work than special literature 
(which, however, must not be neglected) or spas- 
modic appeal for funds can possibly yield. It is true 
in church schools as in public schools that whatever 
we wish the succeeding generation to love and to 
support, we must introduce into the curriculum. A 
curriculum never fails, when it is properly taught, 
to fashion the attitudes of the next generation in 
terms of the teaching the children receive in this 


generation. Ww. A. H. 


The Branches 


y/* are too prone to forget the significance and 
application of Christ’s words when he said: 
“T am the vine, ye are the branches.” We need to 
walk out frequently to the arbor and contemplate 
those words anew in the presence of the growing 
vine. How easily, how perfectly naturally, even how 
inevitably, those branches bring forth fruit so long 
as they have healthy connection with the vine, with 
a proper amount of the lifeblood of the vine cours- 
ing through their veins. But how soon they are 
stunted and how restricted and imperfect is their 
fruit when some stricture is bound around them that 
limits the flow of that vital sap! And how quickly 
they wither and die when cut off from the vine al- 
together! Even so is it with Christians. How scarce 
and poor the fruit when riches or pleasure or selfish- 
ness fastens around and squeezes the Christ blood 
out of the soul. And how futile it is to strain and 


pull at such folks when what they need is that the 
flow of Jesus Christ be released anew into their lives. 
Consider the branches, how they grow and bear 
fruit! 











The Pioneers of the Kingdom in America 


THE spiritual conquest of the peoples 

of America has been proceeding for 
three centuries. One hundred years 
after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, 
the frontier ran one hundred miles west- 
ward from the Atlantic. A century later, 
in 1820, the frontier was in general 
marked by the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers. This territory had become well 
settled with churches and Christian in- 
stitutions. The people were poor in this 
world’s goods, but were rich in their 
Christian ideals and purposes. The third 
century after Plymouth saw the estab- 
lishment of the national missionary so- 
cieties which were formed to organize 
churches and lay the foundations of our 
Christian civilization in the western 
frontier areas. The missionaries taught 
the people to plant their altars where 
they plowed their acres. They went 
wherever the people went. 


These brave and resourceful men built 
the Christian foundations of our western 
cities and villages and had a large part 
in the founding of our colleges and 
Christian philanthropies. They fought 
for temperance, for Christian legislation, 
and for Christian ideals, and they gen- 
erally won their battles. They preached 
to the Indians, lived in mining camps, 
and undertook to convert the Mormons. 
The Nineteenth Century witnessed the 
immigration from European lands, fol- 
lowed later by that from Asiatic coun- 
tries, until today a large part of our 
population is foreign born or of foreign 
parentage. Among these groups of 
newcomers from many lands, missions 
have been established and among some 
racial groups have become already self- 
supporting and self-propagating. 

Our missionaries are now toiling in 
every State of the Union. 

These missionaries toil in a nation in 
which people from all the earth have 
come to live. Multitudes of these stran- 
gers have forgotten God, and our free- 
dom and democracy often mean to them 
license and demoralization. Our mis- 
sionaries labor in a nation in which 
every state has a population made up 
largely of those who were born in other 
states or in numerous foreign lands. 
They work among a_ polyglot people 
slowly amalgamizing to make a new 
race which, if Christianized, will bless 
the world, and if paganized, may be its 
ruin. Among these foreign peoples as 
many as seventy percent of some na- 
tionalities have returned to their na- 
tive lands, and in not a few countries 
large numbers of those who were con- 
verted in America have established 
Christian churches and institutions which 
are transfiguring the peoples to whom 
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they returned. The international out- 
reach of our converts and of the Chris- 
tian forces of America, which in pro- 
portion as it is Christianized becomes the 
base of supplies of the great foreign 
mission work of our churches, empha- 
sizes the importance and world-wide 
strategic values of our great home mis- 
sion task. 

The immensity of our undertaking to 
Christianize the cities of America is re- 
flected in the experience which came to 
a man who noted the different nation- 
alities of the persons he met in a. single 
week. On Monday morning a Roumanian 
cleaned his cellar and a Pole white- 
washed its walls, a Hollander pruned his 
vines, a German plumber come to stop a 
leak in his bathroom and his helper was 
a Dane; his cook was a Swede and his 
waitress a Norwegian. As he left for 


his office, a seamstress entered to help 
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A PRAYER FOR MOTHER 
LORD JESUS, thou hast known 


A mother’s love and tender care; 
And thou wilt hear while, for my own 
Mother dear, I make this morning 
prayer. 


Protect her life, I pray, 
Who gave the gift of life to me; 
And may she know from day to day 
The deepening glow of joy that comes 
from thee. 


As once upon her breast, 
Fearless and well content, I lay 
So let her heart on thee at rest, 
Feel fears depart and _ troubles 
away. 


fade 


Ah, hold her by the hand, 
As once her hand held mine, 
And though she may not understand 
Life’s winding way, lead her in peace 
divine. 


I cannot pay my debt 
For all the love that she has given; 
But thou, love’s Lord, will not forget 
Her due reward—bless her in earth and 
heaven. 
—Henry van Dyke. 
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his wife; she was a Belgian; and the man 
who was painting his front fence said 
he came from Switzerland. He left his 
linen with a Chinese laundryman, later 
he visited a Russian tailor, ordered 
groceries of a Welshman, meat of a 
Sectchman, and purchased his fish din- 
ner for the next day at a Frenchman’s 
store. As he waited for an electric car 
an Italian vegetable man passed, while 
he was talking with an Irish policeman. 
The next day he bought some hardware 
from a Jamaican and learned that his 


milkman was a Lapp and his cobbler a 
Hungarian. That evening a Filipino bell- 
boy showed him to his room in a hotel. 
He learned that among its waiters were 
Slavs, Greeks, and Serbians. The next 
day he lunched in a Turkish restaurant, 
engaged a Syrian to mend his rugs, and 
purchased two more rugs of an Ar- 
menian. In the afternoon he met a col- 
lege classmate who was a Bulgarian, who 
introduced him to a Montenegrin who 
was studying for his doctor’s degree in 
Columbia University. That evening he 
discovered that the Austrian consul had 
rented the house opposite his. The fol- 
lowing Sunday he met at a church a 
Cuban Protestant and found a Mexican, 
a Brazilian, a Lithuanian, a Peruvian, 
and a Haitian in a popular Sunday-schcol 
class of a hundred men, taught by him- 
self. The evening service was attended 
by a Japanese merchant and his family, 
and the next day, as chairman of the 
committee that looked after the repairs 
of the church, he learned that the Por- 
tuguese sexton had died. He selected an 
Englishman in his place. The following 
morning a Spaniard washed his office 
windows and a Jew, with whom he was 
doing business, wished him a Merry 
Christmas. Soon after this, in a subway 
car he noticed that four passengers were 
reading German papers, twelve had Jew- 
ish papers, and six Italian papers; and he 
concluded that the only American born 
man in the car besides himself was a 
Negro. 

All too long the national and state 
missionary societies of all Protestant 
denominations labored each with little 
regard for what those of other denomi- 
nations were doing. In a work that 
called for self-denial, sacrifice, and holy 
initiative, missionaries, like all men who 
occupy new territory, were individualists. 
Rivalry with others was intense, but not 
unfraternal. Communities changed so 
fast in character and size, both up and 
down, that no one was wise enough to 
forecast even the church needs of the 
near future in any given area. After 
seventy-five years of occupation of vir- 
gin soil, however, the spirit of co-opera- 
tion strongly manifested itself in various 
parts of the land. 

About thirty years ago in certain of 
the eastern states, groups of thoughtful 
men began to study the overlapping of 
work and the overlooking of missionary 
opportunities. The formation of The 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America and the creation of 
the Home Missions Council and the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, 
twenty years ago, brought together the 
representatives of twenty-eight or more 
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denominations with similar purposes and 
with common missionary impulses. 


A year ago these three organizations 
carefully articulated their relationships 
and standardized their co-operative en- 
deavors, so that today, though separate 
and distinct as organizations, they labor 
as one in their related and intersphering 
tasks with renewed courage and with a 
fellowship and understanding that leaves 
little to be desired. 


The spirit of comity never has been 
lacking, but the principles of comity have 
been articulated only recently. The most 
perplexing questions concerning comity 
arise not in the newer areas in which 
large portions of territory await oc- 
cupation, but are found in the older 
states where rural population is de- 
creasing and where adjustments in over- 
churched areas call for fraternal study. 
The spirit manifested in our recent 
Church Comity Conference is prophetic 
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of a wiser co-ordination of our forces 
and a more economic use of our funds. 

In our desire to co-operate in mission- 
ary endeavor, we are frequently per- 
plexed by the changes arising from the 
movements of our restless populations 
from rural areas to cities and from the 
cities to the suburbs, which inevitably 
create missionary situations which can 
be met by no one denomination, but 
which must be studied by all Protestant 
groups. The further spiritual winning 
of the peoples of the nations in which 
we labor together can be accomplished 
only by the utmost co-operative efforts. 
We must have mutual faith and mutual 
understanding in our mutual labors. The 
most of our work we shall continue to do 
separately; but when all parties are 
agreed and happy to co-operate, we may 
find ourselves doing much of it together. 
Friends easily learn to co-operate. Our 
divinely given tasks are the same, and 
we have the same Master. 


Unchristian Attitudes in America 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


cross-section of American life, 

seeking to know the heart and soul 
of that life, is bound to find much to 
cause him joy and much to cause appre- 
hension, alarm, foreboding of ill. He 
will find the manifestation of many atti- 
tudes of life that are delightfully Chris- 
tian, and he will not need to go outside 
his little circle to find many that are dis- 
tressingly unchristian. Perhaps if he 
turn the searchlight in upon his own soul, 
he may find a like condition there. 


T@ careful, thoughtful student of a 


We call ourselves a Christian nation. 
How far we are justified in such an as- 
sumption is a rather delicate question. 
Are attitudes the determining factors in 
determining the degree of our Christian- 
ity? Assuredly they must play a very 
important part. This being granted, 
surely it is advisable to do some stock- 
taking in the matter of our attitudes in 
order to see to what extent we are real- 
ly Christlike; for, I believe, we will 
agree that Christlikeness is the final test 
of Christianity—not forgetting that one 
can never be genuinely Christlike unless 
he is vitalized by the Christ life. 

Attitudes are conceived in the thought 
life and manifested in the word-and-deed 
life. So the attitude of unChristlike 
thinking is the mold of unChristlike 
speaking and acting. 

What are some unchristian thought 
and practice attitudes? 

First, Racial—the thought that be- 
cause we are white in skin, we are bi- 
ologically, and hence intellectually and 
morally, superior to all the other peoples 


of the earth. This feeds race prejudice 
which is one of the markedly unchristian 
American attitudes. We hear it ex- 
pressed in such phrases as these: “white 
supremacy”, ‘Nordic superiority”. Great 
biologists are saying that these preju- 
dices are based on false assumptions. 
That Nordics are not in the lead because 
of biological superiority, but because of 
superior geographical environment. Out 
of this Nordic self-conceit, rooted in the 
thought life, has grown the poisonous 
tree that bears a variety of fruits in the 
word-and-deed life of thousands of 
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MY MOTHER 


OF all the words of tongue or pen, 

Of all the thoughts of mortal men, 
There is no word, there is no thought 
So dear to me as that one taught 

At childhood’s dawn, 
Long years agone: 
That precious word, with visions fraught, 


Is “‘Mother’’. 


The days are many since she pressed 
My baby head upon her breast; 
The months have gone with flying feet: 
But calm and clear 
I still can hear 
The voice of her—than life more sweet— 


My Mother. 


Not always have I walked the way 
She taught to me, from day to day; 
Sometimes I may have scorned her care, 
And made her burden hard to bear; 
God grant me power! 
I'll walk her way, I'll heed her prayer— 
and make her glad. 
My Mother. 
—Thomas Curtis Clark. 
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Americans scattered over this fair lang 
of ours. It is this unchristian thought 
life that has impoverished our Christian 
vocabulary by adding to it such words ag 
“sheeney”, “dago”, “nigger”, “ginney’, 
“greaser”, and tends to nourish and per. 
petuate race hatred and prejudice, both 
of which are most unchristian. Lynching 
in our country is one of the outstanding 
manifestations of that spirit; but it ig 
only one. There are hundreds of other 
ways in which this unchristlike spirit is 
revealed. 

Second, Religious Intolerance. The 
spirit which absolutely dechristianizes a 
fellow man in the estimation of another 
because there is difference of belief or 
practice on nonessentials. Mark the 
word nonessentials. There are unques- 
tionably some things one must believe 
and some he must practice if he is to 
be a Christian and manifest the Chris- 
tian life. 

Third, Immoral Tolerance. If the in- 
tolerant bigot is the true descendant of 
the ancient Pharisee, the immorally toler- 
ant broad-minded man is the son of the 
Sadducee. One of his stock phrases is 
“the open mind”. In my experience with 
men I have found open-minded men of 
three types. First, the man with a mind 
so open that nothing of any account stays 
in—mentally spineless, indolent, having 
no real convictions on anything. Second, 
the man with his mind open only to all 
truth that is in harmony with his already 
formed, settled, established convictions. 
Third, the genuinely open-minded man— 
the man whose mind is open to all truth; 
but who refuses to accept as truth any- 
thing which cannot bear the white light 
of God’s Word, the Bible. The immorally 
tolerant man has another pet expression, 
“broad-minded”; and he applies the op- 
posite term, “narrow-minded,” to the one 
who does nct agree with him. Truth is 
always narrow. No Damascus blade was 
ever narrower on its razor-like edge than 
is truth. Christ was the narrowest man 
that ever lived. You cannot broaden 
truth. Not by the one-millionth part of 
a hair’s breadth. The moment you do, it 
ceases to be truth. 

Fourth, Militarism. The man who can 
harmonize the spirit of Mars with the 
spirit of the Prince of Peace could har- 
monize the most diabolical act with the 
most godlike, could harmonize hate and 
love, and light and darkness. This spirit 
is manifested in our exaltation of war, 
and the practical canonization of the 
heroes of war and the neglect of the 
great heroes of peace; in dependence up- 
on armed force instead of Christian 
brotherliness to keep peace in the world. 

Fifth, Conventionality. There is a 
place for conventionality of the right 
type; but there is a conventionality that 
is born in the pit. The latter is epito- 
mized in the expression, “We must do it 
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because everybody is doing it.” I must 
drink because “everybody else is doing 
it.’ I must smoke cigarettes because 
“everybody else is smoking cigarettes”. I 
must dance because “everybody else 
dances”. It is the only reason that can 
be thought of why moral women will 
persist in wearing immoral clothing; and 
by thus dressing, sending men and boys 
down the dark lanes of sin. That young 
lad in New York who committed a name- 
less crime and then suicided left a note 
to his father in which he said: “Dad, I 
am awfully sorry that I have brought 
disgrace and shame upon your good 
name; but, Dad, you know I have always 
been a good boy until this time. Say, 
Dad, I couldn’t help it—it’s the way the 
women dress that drove me to it.” 
Sixth, Industrial Strife. Back of in- 
dustrial strife is greed, and covetousness, 
and selfishness. Not always is capital to 
blame. Human hearts are the same 
whether they beat underneath broadcloth 
or jeans. And covetousness and selfish- 
ness are not confined to any class of in- 
dividuals. A gentleman said to the 
writer of this article the other day: “One 
thing I have against these preachers is 
they are not enough on the side of the 
laboring man.” He was told that no true 
preacher can be “on the side” of the 
laboring man or on the side of capital 
either. He can only stand on the side of 
justice, and right, and fairness; and not 
always have the laboring men been just, 
and right, and fair. Unquestionably 
there have been grave injustices and op- 
pression and unfairness on the part of 
capital, attitudes, and practices that are 
absolutely unethical and_ unchristian. 
But when the laboring man has made de- 
mands that the business of the firm did 
not warrant the granting, that would 
have impoverished the firm to grant; or 
have resorted to sabotage and violence 
in order to gain their ends—they have 
manifested attitudes as unchristian as 
the capitalist. The strict application of 
the Golden Rule is the only solution. 
Seventh, A Low Evaluation of Human 
Life and Personality. If this one phase 
of unchristian attitudes were followed 
out in its various ramifications through 
society in this country, it would make a 
book rather than a paragraph in an ar- 
ticle. It would lead us into the factories 
where little children are deprived of their 
heritage of childhood. It would carry us 
to the onion fields, and the beet fields, 
and the mines, and into many other fields 
of labor where childhood is deprived of 
its right to play and its right to an edu- 
cation, its inherent right to growth, men- 
tal, physical, moral, and spiritual. It 
would lead us by the dark path of murder 
and suicide, and also into the poison- 
laden air of social snobbery and caste, 
and over the fields sown with the bodies 
of men by the red hand of war. Christ 
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taught that God placed a true evaluation 
on the falling sparrow, and that a man 
is of much more value than many spar- 
rows. Man had placed a low value on 
sparrows and in many cases a lower 
value on man. And yet, the most sacred 
and valuable thing in this world is hu- 
man personality. 

These are some of the unchristian at- 
titudes. There are many others—mate- 
rialism; a bigoted, dogmatic unchristian 
science, “falsely so-called’; a home life 
where Christ is not enthroned; a false 
nationalism; political chicanery, demo- 
goguery, insincerity; a religion with no 
conviction of sin, no repentance for sin, 
no Holy Ghost power, no standard of 
authority; juries and judges, law courts 
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and officials who violate their oath of 
office with little or no compunctions of 
conscience, until perjury has become com- 
mon, and lawlessness rampant; a Church 
with little concern for the souls of lost 
men; a Church that is majoring on 
amelioration instead of redemption; a 
programmatic instead of a prophetic 
ministry; religious education instead of 
regeneration. One could go on with the 
list ad infinitum and ad nauseam. How- 
ever this article shall end as it began by 
saying that, in spite of all these un- 
christian attitudes, there could be found 
a long list of fine Christian attitudes in 
all of these fields. Which predominates? 
That is another question. 
Danville, Illinois. 


Buried in the virgin forests of Western Washington stands the Brooklyn 
schoolhouse where the children of the loggers and mill-workers attend. 
Here Rev. W. R. Caldwell conducts a preaching service every two weeks 


and provides a Sunday-school regularly. 
into this section this summer and will need more attention. 


Many new children are coming 
Shall we 


give it? Your offering may be the answer. 


Basic Forces in Christian Progress 


BY REV. HERBERT M. HAINER 


HERE is only one thing absolutely 
essential to Christian progress and 
that is the attuning of the life of 


the individual Christian and of the 
Church to the spirit of the Christ. It is 
the one thing needful which Jesus said 
Mary had when she found her supremest 
joy and satisfaction in being with him, 
listening to his words of wisdom and 
council, and receiving from him those 
wonderful spiritual qualities which no 
one else can impart. Without this all 
else will be of no avail. A church that is 
worldly minded, or otherwise than Christ- 
minded, has no powe® The source of her 
strength is in her conscious relation with 
Jesus Christ; and if this is lacking, she 
is helpless. She may build her perfect 
programs, and these be backed by huge 
sums of money; but little of permanent 
worth will be accomplished. There is a 
danger in this scientific age that too 


much thought and attention be given to 
the perfecting of ways and means—the 
machine—and too little attention be given 
to the indwelling spirit of Christ which is 
the power that operates the machine. 

The prayer life is most vital. We need 
the prayer that is habitual and asks for 
definite things according to the best un- 
derstanding of the petitioner. But that 
part of prayer where God is active and 
man receptive is most important. It is 
the filling of the soul with the love and 
spirit of God, thus drawing us nearer to 
him in thought and character. This de- 
velopes a consciousness of our partner- 
ship with God, and we go forth with him 
to accomplish our common task. We go 
humbly and yet with a new-found dignity 
because of the honor which this partner- 
ship confers on us and the realization of 
the vital importance of our work. 

This relation gives us a new view of 
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the world. It is no longer merely busi- 
ness and machines and industry and such 
like. Production, transportation, and 
profits are not the main objectives, but 
spiritual values are seen to be the great- 
est and in fact the only real and perma- 
nent values worthy of man’s best endeav- 
ors. A materialistic conception of the 
world robs the Church and the Christian 
of power. If we think only of mighty 
industrial plants, new inventions, pro- 
duce, marketing, great institutions, and 
such like, we will be spiritually like brok- 
en reeds. These things have their place; 
but man should be the center—the free- 
ing and developing of his soul’s ener- 
gies, the purifying, sweetening and enno- 
bling of human relationships, and the at- 
tainment of the far-cff goal of godlike 
purity. The purpose of the world is seen 
to be man’s attaining godlikeness and 
human relationships becoming in under- 
standing co-operation, unselfishness, com- 
radeship, and love like unto the relation 
between Christ and his Father. The 
privilege of the Church and of Christi- 
ans is the giving of life’s energies in 
order that this may be accomplished. 


INTELLIGENCE AND KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 


Ideals are fine and inspiring, but alone 
they are as useless as free electricity, 
and sometimes as dangerous. Power not 
harnessed is wasted. So is Christian en- 
thusiasm and energy if not used in intel- 
ligent, fruitful service. Many obnoxious 
pests and hinderers of true Christian 
progress are those who have fine ideals 
but no practical sense as to how they may 
be reached, no intelligent understanding 
of the purposes of Christianity; and so 
they become the purveyors of vagaries of 
theological teaching and quack remedial 
methods. Intelligence and understand- 
ing both of Christianity and of the most 
effective ways in which it may be ad- 
vanced are needed. After the spiritual 
sense has been gained, then the scientific 
method of investigation and plan-making 
may safely be adopted. 


It is pleasing and helpful to get the 
conception of a glorious Christian coun- 
try where righteousness shall cover the 
land as the waters do the sea. It is 
sometimes difficult to discover that one 
thing needed in order to accomplish. this 
is to maintain some small church in the 
open country where there are few people 
and little hope for much growth. But 
here are men and women who need spir- 
itual strengthening and boys and girls 
who need spiritual training. How inspir- 
ing it is to think of the whole world, with 
its motleyed races and diverse tongues, 
as the Kingdom of our Lord and Christ; 
but how difficult to see that the savage 
with his paint, ignorance, immortality, 
and unsanitary habits, must first be 
changed and that the swarming multi- 
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tudes of great cities must have their en- 
tire mode of life, private and public, 
changed before it is Christian. 

In our own land the Church’s growth is 
essential; and yet this requires careful 
study to discover where in our cities new 
churches should be established and how to 
supply them with sufficient funds to en- 
able them to procure adequate plants to 
care for the many activities which seek 
to meet the varied needs of the people. 
Great foreign sections have grown up 
in our cities and these are often served 
by a press which is neither American nor 
Christian. The creation of proper daily 
foreign language papers and the minis- 
tering to the social and religious needs of 
these becomes imperative. Too often the 
immigrant is initiated into the worst ele- 
ments of our community life instead of 
being welcomed by the churches into the 
best. America will not be Christian until 
the red man is won to an allegiance to 
Christ and the spiritual needs of the mi- 
grant workers is cared for. 

Plans for all these and many other ac- 
tivities the mission boards of the various 
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denominations seek to make. Then they 
appeal to the people of the churches for 
support. This enables the doing of the 
necessary work which individual church- 
es seldom can do. It also permits much 
of individual and spiritual life to become 
productive, by spending its energies in 
useful Christian service. 

In the mission program of the Church 
the local churches and individual Chris- 
tians may share in the larger work of 
the Kingdom, An intelligent understand- 
ing of the essential relation of this pro- 
gram to the advancement of Christian- 
ity should lead to continual prayer for 
its wise direction and success, to the giv- 
ing of our sons and daughters for this 
work, and to ever-increasing contribu- 
tions. The size of our gifts is the meas- 
ure of our Christian life. 

Prayer alone will not avail. Programs 
and gifts alone are well-nigh useless. A 
deep spiritual life expressed in the prac- 
tical way of giving men and resources to 
Christ will lead to true Christian prog- 
ress. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


The Real Motive in Home Missions 


BY REV. E. A. WATKINS, D. D. 


Foreign Missions is an unfortu- 
nate one. From the point of view 
of our Christian gospel, there is no such 
term as Home or Foreign Missions. They 
are used only as a convenience for de- 
fining the home base as opposed to our 
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THE MOTHER’S BATTLE 


THE bravest battle that ever was fought 
Shall | tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find 

it not; 
“Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


A NY distinction between Home and 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen; 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought 
From mouths of wonderful men. 


But deep in a walled-up woman's heart, 
A woman that would not yield, 
But bravely, silently bore her part— 

Lo! there is that battle field. 


No marshaling troops, no bivouac song; 
No banner to gleam and wave. 

But. oh, these battles they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave. 


Yet, faithful still as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in hergwalled-up town— 

Fights on and on in the endless wars, 
Then, silent, unseen goes down. 


O ye with banners and battle shot 
And soldiers to shout and praise, 
I tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Are fought in these silent ways. 
—Joaquin Miller. 
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world-wide field. The fundamental fact 
stands that the missionary enterprise in- 
heres in the very nature of our gospel, 
and that the Church must be missionary 
if it is anything. This thesis rests upon 
the basic principle that the most self-evi- 
dent fact in our human nature is the 
eager desire of every normal person 
possessed of an enriching idea to share 
it with others, tell it to everybody, and 
convert everybody to it. Our Christian 
faith is a propaganda as far-reaching in 
its scope as the limits of human kind. 
We stand at the distributing basis of 
Christianity, and any failure to distrib- 
ute in a large way suggests at least the 
possibility that we may not have any- 
thing worth distributing. One of the 
clearest evidences of the supreme worth 
of our profession is our willingness to 
give it out and send it abroad and do our 
utmost to convert the world to it. 


Any area, whether home or abroad, 
where Christ is a stranger is a mission- 
ary field, and is a call and a challenge to 
sacrificial beneficence. All missionary 
effort has for its ultimate objective the 
world-wide acceptance of Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Master in every realm of life. 
We cannot get away from that basic fact. 
But all worth-while missionary endeavor 
requires a home base, a _ distributing 
point, from which the gospel message 
must be sent to the ends of the earth. 
The home base is vital and necessary. 
Our missionary work must begin there, 











but it must not end there. This is our 
Home Mission task. It is as fundamental 
to the Kingdom as anything we do. 

Any systemmatic effort to build up a 
good strong home base for missionary 
activities will be materially strengthened 
when it finally dawns on our minds and 
hearts that the only vindication for the 
Church in the world is its missionary in- 
stinct and sentiment. The only reason 
for the existence of the Church is that 
God might have an effective missionary 
agency in the world for the building of 
his Kingdom in the hearts of men. The 
only sufficient motivation for any or- 
ganization like the Church is that it may 
be missionary in its spirit, methods, and 
scope. It follows that the only vindica- 
tion for the individual Christian life is 
that one may become a messenger of love 
and service to his fellow men. Had it 
not been for this supreme motive instilled 
in the heart of mankind, God in all 
probability would have devised some 
other method of saving the individual. 
But in the very nature of things as they 
are, neither the individual Christian nor 
the Church can be saved without some 
such adequate motivation, “For whoso- 
ever will save his life shall lose it: but 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake, 
the same shall save it.” 

But what would constitute a sufficient 
criterion for all the necessary expendi- 
ture of money and time and effort in- 
volved in the development of the home 
base? Can we discover for ourselves an 
adequate motive, an all-sufficient driving 
power that impels us on to the accom- 
plishment of this task? I think we can. 

One of the mysteries of the ancient 
world was the source of the Nile River. 
That mighty river, with its periodic over- 
flow fertilizing the rainless land of Egypt, 
was worshiped with a wonder all the 
greater because no one could tell the se- 
cret of its rise and fall. But now that 
mystery has been unveiled. The primary 
sources of that wonderful stream have 
been found in those giant mountains on 
the line of the equator whose snow-clad 
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summits pierce the heavens, untrodden by 
human foot, and for the most part hidden 
in the great vastnesses from human 
sight. To find the real and primary 
motive in Home Mission work, we must 
in like manner go back to the very source 
of all our motives for Christian service. 
The staggering depths of the awful need 
of the world has called to the deep in the 
infinite heart of God, and there, unveiled 
to our view by his own Word, we find 
the primary and all-sufficient motive for 
all missionary endeavor—the love of God 
for a needy world, and God’s infinite con- 
cern for the peace and well-being of his 
children. The primary charge that has 
inspired his Church across the years to 
endeavor to meet that tragic need of the 
world was given to that little group of 
his disciples by our Lord himself in the 
closing hours of his earthly ministry 
when he said: “Ye shall be witnesses 
unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the 
uttermost part of the earth.” That pri- 
mary charge stands unfulfilled and un- 
repealed, and the Church can never 
abandon the task until its supreme mis- 
sion in the world has been accomplished. 

If the above thesis is true, three con- 
siderations follow: First, the Church is 
the appointed organ of missionary enter- 
prise, not only to develop an adequate 
home base, but to continue the task un- 
til it is finished and the “Kingdoms of the 
world have become the Kingdom of our 
Lord and His Christ.”” The Church has 
been a long, long time discovering its 
real function and purpose in the world. 
For centuries the Church in its organized 
administration held aloof from the task 
assigned; but let us thank God that 
gradually, in recent times with wonder- 
ful rapidity, the misconceptions of the 
past have rolled away like morning mists 
before the sun; and in the clearer light 
of a wider day almost all have come to 
see what the Moravian Church perceived 
from the beginning, that the Church, as 
such, is the institution entrusted with 
the gospel for mankind. 
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Second, if the above be true, what 
exactly should be the primary motive 
compelling us onward, as we seek to de- 
velop Home Mission enterprises? There 
is a lot of confusion at this point. Let us 
get it clear in our thinking that the most 
far-reaching motive that could impel us 
and drive us on is to give Christ to the 
whole world, and make him Lord and 
Master of all life. Or in other words, 
establish the Kingdom of God in the 
hearts of men, that his will may be done 
on earth as in heaven. It is not a scheme 
for extending church building operations, 
nor for the expansion of denominations; 
but it is a movement for the making 
known of that Divine Lord who, wherever 
his influence is received, guides human 
life to nobler uses, enriching alike the in- 
dividual and the community. With this 
objective before us, the finest and most 
far-reaching motive that can inspire our 
Home Mission work will issue in mis- 
sionary preaching, missionary living, and 
missionary beneficence. Every sermon 
should be missionary in its emphasis and 
tone. Every Christian must be unselfish- 
ly missionary in outlook, motive, and 
service. And certainly it will follow that 
such a life will issue in sacrificial offer- 
ings for the promotion of such a pro- 
gram. 


The motivation of all our Christian ac- 
tivities will be inadequate and fall far 
short of a sufficient motive if it does not 
include in its scope and compass the 
Christianizing of all human contacts. 
The most of us have come to feel that 
Jesus came to seek and save all the 
world, and redeem all of human life and 
Christianize every phase of human life, 
social, industrial, economic, political, and 
international. Christ had nothing less 
in mind. Our motives should drive us on 
toward that objective. The compulsion 
of such an obligation, when really felt 
by God’s children, will put new zeal and 
a more consuming passion into all our 
Home Mission endeavor. 


Dayton, Ohio. 




















Seattered throughout America are many churches 
which have been helped by grant or loan from 
home mission funds. 
people are from one of our Illinois churches 
where we helped them to get a better building. 
Great Kingdom possibilities are found in this 
type of work. 


This fine group of young 
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The Vital Function of Home Missions 


BY REV. A. W. SPARKS 
Home Mission Secretary 


STRONG Home Mission program 
A is so vital to any denomination 

that a brief statement should be 
included here. 

Any policy which neglects our present 
group of churches in their times of ad- 
versity or opportunity is ultimately a de- 
structive policy. Conservation is more 
than a watchword. It is a real program 
of aggressive action. To conserve our 
present churches wherever they have a 
field for service is necessary for any fu- 
ture growth. Every church closed pre- 
maturely means a cutting off of member- 
ship and of potential resources for King- 
dom, advancement. Every present church 
helped and made stronger adds to the sta- 
bility of all departments of the work of 
the Kingdom. 

To this end the Home Mission Board 
is endeavoring to conserve every church 
where there is a real field for service. 
Aid is granted to some churches where 
there seems to be a good opportunity for 
enlarging the service. Field secretaries 
are supported that neglected fields may 
be supplied with pastors and equipment 
and that the general morale of the 
churches and conferences may be lifted 
to higher standards. These men are pro- 
motional agents for all departments of 
our work and help to make our entire 
program, as a denomination, more effec- 
tive in the local field. 

Beyond the present reach of the local 
churches are groups of people which no 
local church can reach. Home Missions, 
therefore, by uniting the power of the 
local churches, sends out workers into 
these fields—the Indians, New Ameri- 
cans, Negroes, loggers, migrants, moun- 
taineers, and others, helping to reach all 
the neglected groups in America. 

To insure better leadership for the lo- 
cal churches, Home Missions has given 
all of our pastors the privilege of at- 
tending a Pastors’ School. This adds to 
the efficiency of every department of our 
work. 

Home Missions is also promoting 
church extension, new churches are being 
established in promising fields, and some 
are making rapid progress. One of the 
outstanding examples of a practical 
Christian Educational program is being 
carried out in a church started under 
Home Mission impulse and assistance 
less than five years ago. 

Stop our Home Mission aid and imme- 
diately you will close several churches 
which ought to live. You will lose sev- 
eral strong pastors from needy fields and 
cripple our entire work as a church and 
our contribution to the Kingdom. There 


is a false theory, based on previous facts, 
that much Home Mission money is being 
spent to keep up competitive churches. 
This is not true today. Co-operation is 
taking the place of the old competition, 
and the problem is being worked out so 
that no mission money from the Christian 
Church goes to support a church where 
there is not an adequate field for King- 
dom service. There are a great many 
underchurched areas in America today 
which should be occupied immediately for 
Christ and his Kingdom. Increase the 
Home Mission giving and you make 
stronger the present church, you build 
new churches, and bring the gospel to 
thousands who are now neglected. You 
also make a stronger home base for all 
the work which the church is endeavor- 
ing to do. 

Home Missions is evangelistic in its 
program, Christian educational in its 
method, promotional in its application, 
and missionary in its appeal. It has a 
very vital function in the program of the 
Christian Church and of the enlarging 
Kingdom of Christ. 


HOME MISSION NEEDS 


In the statement below you will see the 
actual needs of Home Missions this year 
as determined by the Home Mission De- 
partment, the Mission Board of the 
Christian Church, and the General Board 
of the Christtan Church, and approved by 
the Finance Committee. 

This amount is not nearly adequate for 
the needs, but is all that we dared at- 
tempt this year with as large a deficit 
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as we are carrying. This deficit must 
be reduced this year. If the offerings are 
not sufficient to reduce it, then our ap. 
propriations must be cut and the work 
handicapped to that extent. We have car- 
ried the deficit through this year, beliey- 
ing that our people and churches did not 
want our program cut but rather wanted 
it gradually enlarged. We are putting 
it to the test this year so that we may 
know what you want. 

Here is our Home Mission Budget for 
1928: 
Regular Work: 

Salaries and work of 

home missionaries ....$6,280.00 
Salaries and work of 


field men 2,350.00 


Special Work: 
New American Work, 
Haverhill, Mass. .......... $4,000.00 
Indian Work, Ft. Apa- 
che, Arizona 
Logging Camp Work, 
Western Washington 2,100.00 
Negro Education, Frank- 
linton College 


Pastors’ Schools 500.00 


$13,300 


Miscellaneous Budget: 

Administration, includ- 
ing office salaries, 
CEAVOL, GOB... picscsctscciccsccs $5,500.00 

Missionary education, 
including printing, 
postage, deficit on 
missionary publica- 
tion 

Miscellaneous, includ- 
ing co-operative work, 
annuity interest, in- 
terest on debt, ete...... 


1,625.00 





1,400.00 $ 8,525 


$30,455 
$14,818.67 
10,000.00 


Deficit from last year’s work 
Church Extension 


Mission 
$55,273.67 


Total 1928 Home 
Budget 


What will your answer be? 


Three Outstanding Home Missionaries 
BY MRS. ATHELLA M. HOWSARE 


GEORGE CARVER 


E here present the short stories 

Wy of three men who are helping to 

make America Christian and who 

are good examples of the conquests of 
faith. 

Knowing the great honors that have 
come to George Carver, including that of 
being made a Fellow of the Royal Socie- 
ty of Great Britain, his unfolded life re- 
minds one of the butterflies and plant life 
that he has found so much pleasure in 
studying. From a puny, little, ignorant 
slave boy whose only zsset seems to have 
been a strict adherence to the truth and 
an ambition to learn, to a famous scient- 
ist is a long, steep climb, but not too 
much for one who seeks his share in his 
Master’s work. 

Dr. Carver says of himself that from 


his earliest recollection his watchword 
was “I want to know,” so he watched the 
bees about their work and noted the col- 
or of the butterflies’ wings and pulled the 
petals off the flower to find out how the 
seeds were stored up. Sympathizing with 
his ambition to learn to read, his master 
made it possible for him to go to a little 
school for colored children. Later he 
went to Fort Scott, Kansas, to a high 
school, and then on with painful experi- 
ences to college, always keeping in mind 
that God had a task for him and that he 
must be true to the accomplishment of 
that task. 


College life quickened his desire to 
know all about the wonders of nature. He 
says, “I wanted to know how a plant 
grows, where the blossom gets its color, 
why God makes each thing and why I 
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can’t make things as well as God makes 
them, what my relation is to the plants 
and their relation to me, what my rela- 
tion is to the great God who made all of 
us.” These questionings led him to take 
a course in agricultural chemistry in 
lowa State College. 

Booker T. Washington was just launch- 
ing Tuskegee Institute and he asked Car- 
ver to take up what has proved to be his 
life work at Tuskegee. 

Carver soon discovered that there were 
two ways of getting at the problem of 
making a new life for the Southern Ne- 
gro—one to find out what crops the soil 
would support and to introduce new 
plants, and the other to study the possi- 
bilities of the things that already grew 
in abundance. Starting with the com- 
monest of crops, he began to study the 
products which could be obtained from 
the peanut and the sweet potato. These 
are easy to raise, growing even in poor 
soil. From the sweet potato he pro- 
duced flour, library paste, breakfast 
foods, coffee, candy, dyes, molasses, vine- 
gar, starch, a rubber compound—in all 
nearly two hundred different products. 
From the peanut he produced almost as 
many and as varied a list of articles. In 
fact, Dr. Carver declares, “If all the oth- 
er kinds of vegetables in the world were 
destroyed, a well-balanced ration could be 
made for both man and beast from pea- 
nuts and sweet potatoes.” 

These are only two of the many vege- 
tables that he has developed. 

He believes that wherever God has 
placed a man, he has put everything that 
man needs to live by if the man will only 
search for it. He feels that his task is 
to help his fellow men in their search for 
these treasures. 

Another of his mottoes that has helped 
him succeed is: “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 

ISAAC GREYEARTH 

Two years ago, when the Home Mis- 
sion Council and the Council of Women 
for Home Missions met at St. Louis, 
Isaac Greyearth, himself an Indian, but 
the Religious Work Director of the 
schools at Flandreau and Pipestone, 
Minn., gave a most helpful address, a 
part of which follows: 


Some of our friends among the alien 
race have pictured the “Original Amer- 
ican” as a lonely, pathetic figure seated 
on a drooping horse, his gaze turned to- 
ward the setting sun, the emblem of a dy- 
ing race. To me that is a dramatic.but 
an utterly misleading picture. Again I 
have read articles in magazines and 
books about the Indian going back to the 
blanket, Indians not making much prog- 
ress, the Indian race dying. To me these 
are all misleading and discouraging. I 
spent fifteen years of my school days at 
a Government school, and in later years 
I was traveling Y. M. C. A. secretary 
among my fellow students and also on 
Indian reservations. 

I observe as I go from reservation to 
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did it. 


increase, said: 


people. 


says: 


work is being carried on. 


nated Home Mission Sunday. 





How We Did It 


SOME of the men who made a large percentage of increase in their Home 
Mission Offering last year over the year before here tell us how they 

These were churches which gave more than $20.00 last year. 

Rev. Frank Wright, Cairo, Ohio, when asked how they made the 616% 


By presenting the cause from week to week leading up to our mission 
period. Our young people had one whole church service conducted by them 
in my absence, presenting the home mission program of our church. Prob- 
ably our parish paper also helped somewhat in getting the need before our 
We set a goal for our offering, and we made it. 


Rev. R. M. Seely, St. Johnsville, N. Y., pastor of Grace Christian Church, 


The increase in our Home Missionary Offering last year came as a re- 
sult of mission education as suggested by our secretary. Missionary read- 
ings were given in the Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor society, and 
missionary material was woven into the sermons during the period pre- 
ceding the offering. Frequent attention was called to the map which hangs 
in our Sunday-school room showing the stations where home missionary 
We set our goal at what we would like to raise, 
and while we did not reach the goal, we did have all departments working 
toward it and succeeded in increasing our offering over previous years. 


Rev. R. E. Wearly, West Liberty, Ohio, says: 


There is no secret way to raise money. If the needs are presented in an 
intelligent manner our people will respond. We used this method; 
tmatic study of missions and stewardship; personal letters to every member; 
everything on a budget, and the every-member canvass. 
our members the privilege to express themselves in a larger way, by giving 
to Forign Missions on Easter Sunday and to Home Missions on the desig- 


sys- 


We always give 








reservation that young Indians of today 
are making wonderful progress toward 
civilization. Sometimes I think young In- 
dians are making too rapid progress, 
thereby leaving out the most necessary 
things of life, I mean the Christian life. 
Again I have noticed that average Indi- 
an boys and girls do not have the Chris- 
tian background, that is, the parents of 
these boys and girls do not encourage 
their children to go to church and to Sun- 
day-school. 

The above statement leads me to tell 
you what I am trying to do for the In- 
dian boys and girls at the two schools at 
which I am working. At the Flandreau 
Indian School I have 400 students, and 
at Pipestone, 280. At Flandreau the boys 
and girls attend Sunday-school at their 
respective churches in town, different 
churches furnishing their own Sunday- 
school teachers. 

Then we have different religious 
organizations at the school, such as 
the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and 
Young People’s Service League. In these 
organizations our program consists of 
Bible studies, social activities, studying 
the Indian student problems and our 
home problems. In all these activities we 
let Indian boys and girls do their pro- 
moting. They will learn by doing it 
themselves. 

I believe the Indian problem can be 
solved by Christian education. Many 
people think the Indian is going back to 
the blanket. He is not. The trouble is 
perhaps that he is half civilized or that 
he is civilized without being Christian- 
ized. An educated man who is without 
respect for God or man is the most dan- 
gerous of all men. This is as true of the 
white man as it is of the Indian. Educa- 


tion without Christian foundation will 
never make the Indian what he ought to 
be. The United States is educating the 
Indian. It is up to Christian people of 
this country to see that he receives the 
foundation which is so necessary to the 
life of any people. 
REV. W. R. CALDWELL 

Rev. and Mrs, Caldwell have been giv- 
ing the gospel message to the camps of 
western Washington for many years. 
They live in Montesano, and from there 
Mr. Caldwell goes out in his “Gospel 
Ford” carrying comfort and peace and 
joy to the discouraged, and the plan of 
salvation to the unsaved who are lost in 
the Father’s beautiful forests in the 
Great West, while they are giving of 
their brawn and sinew to the material up- 
building of our own America. 

For almost thirty years Mr. Caldwell 
was in the logging business, and for the 
most of that time did some work for the 
Master among the men with whom he 
was associated. When asked why he gave 
up the logging business to become a “Sky 
Pilot” to the loggers, he said, “It was be- 
cause I felt the need of some one who 
knew the logger life, one who liked the 
woods, and who believed that the logging 
men should have at least an equal chance 
with the rest of the people to get a little 
gospel service, that I felt the call come, 
strong and clear.” He adds: “Once ina 
while people say to me, ‘Say, Bill, why 
didn’t you stay in business? You could 
have made lots more money.’ They don’t 
know what treasures I have laid up.” 


These three men are recognizing that 
they have a share in making America 
Christian. What is my share in the en- 
terprise? 
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On f the ve helpful services that home missions render is that carried on by 
Siien Miaeeeaeibe Woenene and her helpers at Haverhill, Massachusetts. The 
large house in the picture is the Mission Home and it renders a large service to 
the community as well as serving as a home for our workers. Rev. Gabriel 
Guedj and wife, pastor of the Old South Church, also live here. 


Problems Among the New Americans 


BY MISS MARGUERITE YOUMANS 
In Charge of New American Work, Haverhiil, Mass. 


N the early part of the Twentieth Cen- 

tury when immigration was becoming 

a business, society nudged the Church 
and got her attention so much that the 
New American was made one of her pro- 
tegees. Many were the sympathizing 
tears shed over stories of the terrible 
conditions at Ellis Island, where people 
were herded like cattle. Filth and crime 
on the Island was amazing. Brutal offi- 
cers cheated and took advantage of the 
helpless immigrant, leaving him penni- 
less to go to an unknown city. 

Then came Commissioner Wallis, re- 
former and friend of the Pole, the Jew, 
the Italian. The so-called “Vale of 
Tears” was changed to a gateway of sun- 
shine. Welfare agencies also became es- 
tablished there to give aid to the helpless 
ones. So friendly are they that new- 
comers can give only words of praise of 
the Island. Then with the enforcement 
of the restriction act, the small incoming 
quota could easily be handled. 

But now that the center of action has 
been shifted from the gateway to the set- 
tlement, has the focus of interest been 
so adjusted as to visualize the 1928 New 
American with his 1928 problems? 

There are still the deportations and the 
cross-examinations of officers on the 
Island. The prevailing fear of being de- 
ported still lies in the heart of many an 
immigrant. A woman of our own com- 
munity has waited four years for her 
boy to be brought home. Four years he 
has been at Ellis Island undergoing 


treatment for trachoma. But these cases 
are few and most of the difficulty lies at 
the end of the journey. 

Here the problems are of the most 
practical nature. To a novice in Amer- 
icanization, one schooled in the idea that 
man’s first impulse is to seek spiritual 
fellowship when in times of need, these 
words from a blynt old veteran officer at 
Ellis Island came as a shock to my ideal- 
ism: “They’re not interested in them 
Pocket Testaments. What they’re after 
is their right train and a job.” But after- 
wards the guide did agree that those lit- 
tle packets of goodwill would be a great 
help to Tony after he became settled. 

Materialistic as it may sound, the lives 
of most Americans by birth or choice are 
woven around an economic motive. Get- 
ting a living for the newcomer is not a 
normal process but a real problem in the 
manufacturing towns of the East where 
he seeks employment. A few lucky ones 
may work seven months out of the year 
while the others manage on four and five 
months’ employment. The decline in in- 
dustry is a long story. It would take a 
book to describe the transition from the 
industrial New England that made every 
inducement to the foreigner during the 
boom to the present condition. 

The more recent arrivals are prone to 
accept charity. By thriftiest habits they 
are able to raise 2 large family, all quar- 
tered in the kitchen which serves as a 
living room, dining room, and nursery. 
But out of such conditions often arise 
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our serious juvenile cases. Scolding moth- 
ers and crying children drive the older 
boys and girls into the streets. Many 
truants find more comfort for sleep in an 
ash barrel or piano box of the alley than 
in a crowded bedroom. The gangs of 
youngsters who delight in starting fires 
in woodsheds, and putting cats in the 
mail boxes, as we found on our Street, 
are from such homes. 

The short periods of employment make 
it necessary for both men and women to 
work in the shoe factories. Where the 
children are too small to leave, the moth- 
er helps by making ornaments for shoes, 
getting about two or three dollars for 
over twenty-four hours’ work. With 
women employed as they are, the home 
must be neglected, and the children, after 
school hours, are on the street. Boys 
and girls who leave school at the age of 
fourteen to seek employment are often 
disappointed and wait from one weck to 
the next for a few cases of work. What 
a disgrace it was to the voters of Mas- 
sachusetts that the last child labor bill 
was defeated, which was to extend the 
age limit to sixteen. 

A true immigrant is most ambitious 
to acquire property. Several problems 
which came up before the overseers of 
the poor are of foreigners who had been 
here several years, invested in three or 
four tenement houses, and then were un- 
able to keep up the payments. With the 
people moving out of the city, tenements 
were left vacant. Regardless of a nigh- 
starved and threadbare family, the law 
prohibits any financial relief to property 
owners. 

Many of the problems arise out of mal- 
adjustment to American life. Foreign 
mothers cannot understand their Ameri- 
can-born children, who defy their author- 
ity. There is always a struggle between 
parents who try to preserve old-world 
customs and the sophisticated offspring 
who must be modern. In homes where 
parental authority still exists, the mother 
tongue is spoken and the children attend 
a language school. 


In some national groups, as the Greek, 
Italian, Armenian, the parents still try 
to plan the marriage for the young peo- 
ple. Elopements and hasty marriages re- 
sult. The young people also try to dodge 
the elaborate and expensive ceremony of 
their forefathers which, when transplant- 
ed in America, means the hiring of a hall, 
a large orchestra, and much catering. 

To the newcomer, much depends upon 
his becoming a citizen. We who are born 
into citizenship cannot imagine the effort 
made by the immigrant to learn the lan- 
guage and in five years be able to under- 
stand the Constitution of the United 
States. Imagine how disappointed the 
group of Greek men were when, after 
hard study, they were reminded that back 
in 1914 they had claimed exemption, and 
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thus could not become citizens. But con- 
trast the joy of the Armenian who 
worked and saved for five years, and up- 
on receiving papers could bring his fam- 
ily from Syria. 

Most of the difficulties arising in natur- 
alization courts are caused by immigrants 
changing their names. Those who com- 
mitted this error before 1921 are not to 
be deported. Many Greeks and Armeni- 
ans, subjects of Turkey, crossed border 
under fictitious names to avoid draft in 
the Turkish army. A striking example is 
found in the pathetic Petros Eliopclous, 
who came here from Greece under a ficti- 
tious name but who took citizenship pa- 
pers out in his real name. When he went 
back for a visit he resumed his fake 
name. On returning after two months, 
he had no identification and was cieported 
after having lived a citizen in Haverhill 
for fifteen years. The trouble arose when 
he overstayed his leave; and on applying 
for a new passport to return, the name 
on his citizenship papers and that on his 
old passport did not coincide. 

With the limited quota, more effort is 
being exerted to bring over immediate 
relatives. There is hope of a new law 
which will allow brothers and sisters of 
citizens on the non-quota list. Many 
young orphan girls, for the sake of get- 
ting into America, are marrying men who 
are citizens but whom they know only by 
photograph. 

Such is the story of the sixteen-year- 
old Armenouie, who had started out for 
this country and was refused a passport 
from Marseilles because she had no rela- 
tives here. On the boat from Marseilles 
back to Syria she met a young Armenian 
who had become a citizen during the 
World War and was returning to Arme- 
nia for a bride. Being a fellow country- 
man, she confided her troubles to him, 
who in turn offered her the protection of 
an American citizen. Gaining permission 
of a missionary, a former benefactress in 
Beirut, back Armenouie sailed, adventur- 
ous as a viking. She was not only the 
wife of a citizen but a citizen herself. 
This was all before 1922. 


Many disadvantages as well as advan- 
tages arose because of this law prior to 
1922, which practically carried citizen- 
ship papers with the marriage license. 
Women are still gaining back their fran- 
chise. For example, young Mrs. Zazopo- 
lous, who recently applied for papers, is 
a Greek by name and allegiance through 
marriage with an alien. She was of 
Italian parents, but American born, thus 
a citizen to begin with. When she mar- 
ried Mr. Zazopolous, an alien prior to 
1922, she lost her citizenship and is now 
working to regain her identity. 

When a widow of the old country mar- 
ries a widower here, she must leave her 
children over there in an orphanage while 
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she is caring for her husband’s family 
here. If her husband is a citizen, she 
need wait only a year for her papers. One 
year is a very short time in which to ac- 
quire a vocabulary to cope with the clerks 
of the court. Such is the case of Takou- 
hie, one of the newcomers in our com- 
munity. 

Schools of Americanization are inclined 
to consider the court an enemy because 
in its hard, businesslike way the timid 
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candidates for papers often lose out be- 
cause of mere confusion. 

Many welfare agencies, as well as the 
Church, have undertaken to help find 
solutions to these problems. But with the 
growing complexity of the world in which 
the immigration comes, are they provid- 
ing adequate equipment and workers 
trained in judgment of these practical 
questions? 

Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


Looking Into the Soul of the Indian 


BY G. E. E. LINDQUIST 


“only originals”. He may lay claim 
to being one hundred percent Amer- 

He has always been of greater 
popular interest than he has a right, 
numerically considered, to expect. This 
is by no ‘means confined to the new 
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world. Our European cousins are also 
interested in the red man. My attention 
was directed to this fact during a visit 
to four European countries two years 
ago. On a lecture tour covering sixty 
points, I found an intelligent interest in 
the first American on the part of all audi- 
ences, young and old. Years ago when I 
first entered the mission field, the invari- 
able question which greeted me was: 
“Where did the Indian come from?” To- 
day, more often than not, I hear: “Where 
is he now, and where is he going?” 

In order to understand the Indian to- 
day, his present situation and progress, 
one must look into the soul of the Indian 
of yesterday. What racial traits did he 


reveal? What bearing have these on his 
life today? There were two characteris- 
tics common to all Indians, North, South, 
East, or West. He was reserved in the 
presence of strangers, unwilling to reveal 
his real feelings, and inclined to put on 
an almost impenetrable mask of austere 
coldness. The other was a distrust of all 
strangers, their motives, thoughts, cus- 
toms, ways of doing things. His policy 
in relation to the white man was, “Wait 
and see.” 

Of more positive import are the racial 
traits which have always commanded 
our admiration and are in no small de- 
gree responsible for the popular esteem 
of the red man. In the first place I men- 
tion self-respect. The Indian will remind 
you that he has been treated as an equal, 
never as a slave. “Let no man despise 
thy race,” said an old chief to his son; 
“Be proud that the Great Spirit designed 
you to be an Indian.” In fact the red 
man has so much of self-respect that he 
does not curse the deity in his native 
tongue, 

Closely linked with this is his love of 
liberty and independence, revealed in his 
age-long struggle against the aggressor. 
He has ever shown independence in his 
thinking. No one has thus far been able 
to ram preconceived opinions down his 
throat nor force him to swallow whole- 
sale propaganda of whatever label. 

Nor is the Indian lacking in self-con- 
trol. Calm and self-possessed he reminds 
us that God is never in a hurry and that 
only they “that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength.” His endurance 
must also be mentioned. Schooled to en- 
dure the hardships of the chase and the 
warpath, hunger, cold, nakedness, expos- 
ure—he also showed an utter contempt 
of death. “What cannot be cured, must 
be endured”, summed up his stoical phi- 
losophy of conduct. Courage comes next. 
He showed great fortitude in the pres- 
ence of danger. Rarely if ever has he 
been accused of cowardice. No Indian 
has been found on the field of battle with 
an arrow in his back; hence the sobriquet 
of “Indian brave” applied to him by the 
paleface. 

The early pioneers attest to the hon- 
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esty of the aborigines. The Iroquois 
definition of an honest man was one who 
is not ashamed to listen to the voice of 
the wind in the pine trees. One with a 
guilty conscience would not feel at ease 
there. It is significant that there were 
no locks on the wigwam doors. 

Loyalty was, and still is, a deep-rooted 
trait of the Indian—loyalty to family, 
clan, sachem, tribe, race. What is more, 
he has transferred his loyalty to “the 
land of the free”. He has been an active 
participant in all our wars. In the World 
War there were fully 15,000 Indian lads 
wearing the khaki. In those days he 
wept for Belgium and his sorrow for 
France was that of a real brother. He 
knew something of the heartaches of de- 
pendent peoples. Today he sings “My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee” as a true patriot. 

Hospitality, generosity, sociability—- 
these three may be considered together. 
No one was ever turned away hungry 
from tepee or wigwam. He has always 
despised pride and selfishness. The An- 
glo-Saxon trait of self-aggrandizement 
has always been hard for the Indian to 
comprehend. A social being, he likes to 
be with others of his kind. Perhaps the 
above traits conspired also to create in 
him an unusual capacity for friendship. 
The word “friend” is a key-word in many 
Indian tongues. In fact it is the word 
used in greeting among the Dakotas 
(How Koda). Once their confidence is 
secured, one may win their hearts. 

Reverence and the religious impulse go 
hand in hand with all primitive peoples. 
So it is with the Indian. The very perils 
and hardships of the chase and warpath 
created in him a sense of longing for 
some relationship with the unseen world 
of mystery round about him. And so he 
established such relationships as he could 
through fasting and prayer, visions, im- 
molations, and sacrifice. He cried out 
after the mysterious (Sioux, taku-wa- 
kan). The missionary came, filled the 
idea with new meaning, and it became 
wakan-tanka, the heavenly Father. The 
missionary thus became an interpreter 
for him of the “Jesus Road”, with the 
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emphasis on God as Father, Jesus Christ 
as elder brother, and “a fair chance for 
every man at every good thing.” 

Today the Indian finds himself in the 
midst of a difficult transition period. He 
needs as never before a wise and sym- 
pathetic guide to help him conserve the 
best of his racial traits and explain to 
him the meaning of citizenship, as well 
as other new and strange relationships 
in our complex civilization. There is 
need, too, of interpreting the great mys- 
teries of life to the Indian mind. I need 
only mention, in this connection, the 
Christian idea of marriage, birth, bap- 
tism, the union of Christ with the believ- 
er, death. 

A better understanding between the 
whites and the Indians may be consid- 
ered an urgent need. In many communi- 
ties they are now rubbing elbows, trad- 
ing in the same stores, attending the 
same schools and churches. At this point 
the various social and religious agencies 
can render effective aid. A co-operative 
spirit and approach should characterize 
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all efforts. That the latter is possible 
and desirable has been demonstrated in 
recent years through the unified program 
of religious education provided in Gov- 
ernment Indian Schools. Emphasis must 
more and more be placed on the training 
and use of native leadership in the mis- 
sionary approach. 

With the native leaders coming to the 
fore the old confidence of the Indian is 
returning. Said a Christian worker on 
a recent tour to the West: “The whole 
attitude of the Indian young people has 
changed since I was on the field two 
years ago. They seem to have more faith 
in themselves; they feel that they can 
do things.” The old reservation and ra- 
tion system choked initiative. Now these 
boys and girls are coming back eager to 
fight their own battles and fill their 
rightful place in our changing cosmopoli- 
tan and agrarian life. Let us extend to 
them the warm handclasp of real broth- 
erhood, bidding them a God’s speed and 
a hearty “God bless you” to cheer them 
on in the upward way. 


Serving Their Needs 


BY MISS BESSIE KNIFFEN 


OW is Franklinton serving the 
H needs of the colored boys and 

girls? In the first place what is 
their need? I think it is not much differ- 
ent than the need of other boys and girls. 
Education without guiding principles of 
right and wrong is always a dangerous 
thing. The schools of our country are 
finding that this is true, and we are 
hearing of week day religious instruction 
given an hour or two per week. If this 
is necessary for boys and girls who have 
come from homes having the advantages 
of culture and civilization which most of 
them do have, what about those who have 
not had all of these advantages? Many 
of the students who come to Franklinton 
have come from homes that lack many 
things which you would consider quite 
necessary. Often the parents can not 


read or write. They have caught the 
vision of better things and have the spirit 
of sacrifice which makes them anxious 
that their children shall have the train- 
ing which they never had. North Caro- 
lina is doing more in recent years for the 
public education of the Negro than ever 
before in its history. It stands at the 
head of the list of southern states educa- 
tionally for both black and white. To 
educate the Negro only in intellect and 
not in character would be a tragedy. 
They need instilled into their lives dur- 
ing the formative years the principles of 
true, Christlike living. 

I am tempted to use a term which is 
losing meaning today just because it is 
used too much. I want to say that 
Franklinton is striving to furnish a 
Christian education for the students who 
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A typical Indian hut. It is hard for one race 
to appreciate the habits and customs of an- 
Standards differ widely, 
from basic prehistorical origins. These Nava- 
jos are a great people, sturdy, industrious, 
and proud. Onee they are Christianized they 
will be a great force for bringing the gospel 
to the other Indiana. 
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come to her. And I hope you will think 
again what we mean by Christian educa- 
tion. As you read the following para- 
graphs see if you can find its meaning. 


In order to make clear just what I 
mean, I am going to refer to definite 
things which I believe are factors in 
Christian education at Franklinton. 

Every morning at eight-thirty the stu- 
dents meet in the auditorium for chapel. 
The service is varied in character but al- 
ways it is devotional and sends the stu- 
dents to their first classes with something 
of value to think about. Usually Presi- 
dent Henderson or Dean Collins, and 
sometimes one of the professors, leads the 
service; but the students are asked to 
think with the leader. Much use is made 
of music. Listen to Carlee Richardson 
leading out on one of their quartet num- 
bers, “Do you call that religion?”, and 
then hear the emphatic response, “No! 
No! No! — No! No! No!” These boys 
are gaining valuable experience and they 
seem to be enjoying it immensely at the 
same time. Can they sing these spirit- 
uals without feeling the spirit of them? 


The Sunday-school offers another op- 
portunity for training. You would be 
agreeably impressed with the ease and 
efficiency with which Earlie Brodie con- 
ducts the session of the Sunday-school. 
And you could not help liking the sec- 
retary, Hazel Walker, who came all the 
way from Hackensack, New Jersey, to 
experience life in a school entirely for 
her own race. Classes are conducted in 
the regular classrooms and are divided 
according to the year of work being pur- 
sued. 


At three o’clock on Sunday afternoons 
the girls of the school gather in the audi- 
torium for their Y. W. C. A. meeting. 
Anyone who is at all familiar with the 
Y. W. C. A. “Purpose” and the work of 
the Student Branch of the Y. W. C. A., 
can realize what this means in the way 
of training. All of the cabinet officers 
receive a training in this work that they 
cannot get in any other organization 
that I know about. The whole associa- 
tion will gain much by the fact that they 
will be trained to think along worth 
while subjects. 

While we are speaking of girls, we 
dare not omit the work which is being 
done by the home economics department. 
The writer had evidence which could 
prove and will give personal testimony 
that no future husband of any of these 
girls will be able to gain a divorce on the 
grounds of poor cooking. The girls are 
most enthusiastic about their work in 
these courses, and they have a right to 
be proud, too, of the results of their 
work. They are learning many things 
which will be most valuable all the rest 
of their lives. 

An honest effort is being made to teach 
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the students of Franklinton Christian 
College the dignity of labor. The tend- 
ency always exists in schools of this sort 
for students to feel that education does 
away with the necessity of manual labor 
and makes it is a thing to be shunned. 
Here opportunities are offered as much 
as possible for every student to have 
part in some definite piece of manual 
labor every day. The students as a whole 
are willing to work when they are given 
encouragement and direction. 

Christian teachers have been the mak- 
ing of many a man and woman. Teach- 
ers who are “liked so well,’ are felt to 
be “interested in us,’”’ and who are “hon- 


‘est and will deal fair with us”, will help 


much toward serving the needs of Chris- 
tian training for these young people. Let 
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MOTHER 
By Rev. Edward C. Hall 


F I could have an angel's thought 
And write with angel's hand, 
If I could tell the goodness 
Of women in every land; 
If | could paint their virtues 
In colors like the sun, 
I could not do thee justice, 
O Mother, dearest one. 


For when the Lord, Creator, 
With more than perfect art, 
Set forth to make a jewel rare— 

A woman's pure heart— 
He poured therein some patience 
And mixed with courage strong, 
Then added many graces, 
Inwrought with cheerful song. 
For every one some sweetness 
He poured into the mold, 
And always seemed unstinted, 
Giving all the mold would hold; 
But when he came to thee, dear, 
After making all the rest, 
Said: “This will be my climax, 
In this I'll do my best.” 


Then after all his practice, 
To wisdom adding skill, 

He gathered worlds of goodness 
And graces to the fill; 

And then with gathered virtues, 
Stored up with lavished hand, 

He fashioned one more woman, 


The best in all the land. 
Then some one named her MOTHER, 


I cannot tell just why, 
Perhaps it is because she’s best 
Beneath the vaulted sky. 
—The Milford Leader. 
(Copyright Reserved.) 
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me say furthermore that the teachers are 
anxious for any help which they can re- 
ceive, and the least we can do is to give 
them our encouragement and let them 
feel that we have an interest in them 
and appreciate the fine way in which they 
are serving so whole-heartedly. 

One other educational phase which 
must not be omitted is the training which 
students are sure to receive by living in 
a dormitory. Life in such close contact 
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with many others, and under the super- 
vision of good Christian deans in the 
hall, teaches many valuable and practical 
lessons. Not all the lessons of life can 
be learned from books; and many a stu- 
dent has gotten the most-needed lessons 
in living with a roommate and among 
other pupils. 

It does not take one long to realize 
that there exists a most friendly relation 
among the students. Just to see them in 
the classroom, at chapel, or out on the 
campus in little groups is sufficient proof 
that these relationships will mean much 
later when these students are taking their 
places as teachers, preachers, doctors, 
and home-makers. Franklinton is meet- 
ing the needs of the students of this se: 
tion of the South in a splendid way. With 
the use of a new dormitory for the girls 
and the added equipment which that will 
mean, the efficiency of the school will be 
practically doubled. Its opportunity to 
serve the needs of those who will be stu- 
dents in the coming years will be greatly 
increased. 

The physical side of life is not for- 
gotten. Tennis courts for both boys and 
girls are conveniently near the main 
building. All of the usual sports of 
school life are engaged in. School spirit 
is growing. The whole student body was 
out with parting cheers for the team 
ready in the bus to leave for a ninety 
mile drive where the hardest game of the 
season would be played. And they lost! 
I shall not soon forget the spirit with 
which they took defeat. That night when 
the boys returned to the campus you 
would not have suspected that defeat had 
been their share. To play hard in the 
losing game takes more courage than to 
play the winning game easily. This 
spirit learned on the football field will 
carry over in the more serious game of 
life and lend courage to the fight. 

And now have I shown that the four- 
fold life is receiving attention at Frank- 
linton? Does Franklinton meet the need 
of colored boys and girls? Is Christian 
education worth while or is it just some- 
body’s hobby? Literally hundreds of 
young men and women are being trained 
for the places of responsibility and 
leadership among the people of their own 
race. Will education such as I have at- 
tempted to describe fit these young people 
for these places? I leave you to be the 
judge. 

If you have had a part in making pos- 
sible this school and its facilities, you will 
read this with interest. If you have 
never felt a personal interest in this part 
of our Home Mission work I wonder how 
you will feel about it now that you know 
something more of it? I hope that you 
will be one more of the great host of our 
people who has caught the vision of our 
task as a Christian Church and one who 
will respond to the call of service. 
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World Friendship Program for May 


ELPS for the May World Friendship 

Program will be found in many of the 
articles in this magazine. One which the 
program refers to particularly is the one 
by Mrs. Howsare entitled, “What Is My 
Share in the Home Mission Enterprise?” 
The Home Mission Department has pub- 
lished some splendid new leaflets on cer- 
tain phases of the work; write and ask 
for copies of them to use in the program, 
or to distribute to your young people. 


New Americans 

HAT a good beginning these “begin- 

ners” are getting under the care of 
Marguerite Youmans and Rose Kocha- 
kian at Haverhill, Massachusetts. This 
group was taken out on the steps of the 
Old South Church with two of their 
teachers. 


Marguerite and Rose are representing 
Christian Church young people in the 
work with New Americans. Be sure to 
read the article in this number by Miss 
Youmans telling about some of their 
problems. Since this is the Home Mis- 
sion Period and you will want to observe 
the period with special home mission 
study, that article will be a good one to 
present in some one of your meetings. In 
fact, you will find much material in this 
magazine to use in stressing our home 
mission work during May and June. One 
good opportunity to serve will be to vol- 
unteer to help in keeping the work be- 
fore the Sunday-school for several weeks. 
If you possibly can, study the young 


They will graduate from the Defiance 
Young People’s School this year! 








people’s book which you will find de- 
scribed in another place. 

Do the New Americans, the Indians, 
the southern mountaineers, the lumber- 
men, and the other neglected groups of 
people in the United States need Jesus 
Christ? It is our privilege to have a part 
in bringing him to all those who need and 
want him and so help to make America a 
Christian America. 


Summer School Time Is Here! 


UMMER school time is here!” Those 
will be thrilling words to five hundred 
and more Christian Church young folks. 
Some of them have been looking forward 
to meeting on Trowbridge steps or walk- 
ing down to Craigville beach or climbing 
up into the old Merom tower for months. 
Others have been hearing of Lakemont 
and Elon and Palmer for so long that 
they are eager to make experiences there 
their own. Still others are preparing for 
Bloomington or Bethlehem, and whether 
in northern Canada or sunny Alabama, 
the anticipation is much the same. 

With those to whom the words, “Sum- 
mer School”, still mean little, we wish we 
could share the confidences and letters 
and the stories of real achievements of 
life and service of those fine boys and 
girls who have been in one of our sum- 
mer schools in past years. We can still 
hear ringing in our ears the words of the 
girl who said, “I never knew before that 
one could be a Christian and really have 
a good time,” and the words of another, 
“T really wanted to come to see how 
Christian folks lived together for a 
week!” Or, it was a high school boy who 
declared, “There was something about the 
place and the school which made a fel- 
low sort of feel all the time he would like 
to be a preacher.” There was, too, the 
girl who said, “I never led in prayer be- 


fore, but somehow in our group in sum- 
mer school I wanted to . . and did!” 
There are boys and girls in our colleges 
today preparing for full-time Christian 
service who had their first vision of such 
a life in a summer school. There are 
young people in churches East and West, 
North and South, who are putting new 
meaning into worship services, new fun 
into their church socials, new life into old 
organizations, because of the training op- 
portunities of the summer school of their 
section. 

“I’ve been Sunday-school superinten- 
dent and janitor, and almost everything 
else except preacher”, wrote one of these 
summer school students, “and maybe I'll 
have to try that, for the boys and girls 
of this community need a church.” “I 
helped organize a Christian Endeavor so- 
ciety in another church”, joyfully writes 
another. And so the story goes. Friend- 
ship with church leaders and knowledge 
about the church and ways of doing her 
work, combined with the spiritual mes- 
sage of personal and group devotion and 
the social atmosphere of a summer 
school, makes the words, “Summer school 
time is here,” truly significant. 

Who will be the 500 boys and girls in 
our own schools this year? Will one, or 
two, be from your church? Whom will 
you send? Will Bill go with the feeling 
that his church is depending upon him? 
Will Mary go with the consciousness 
that there will be an opportunity for her 
in your church when she returns? 

The choice of representatives is such 

(Continued on page forty-three) 


The “Big Hearts”—the winning group 
of boys in a 1927 Young People's 
Summer School. 
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WANTS HER MOTHER 
MAMMA. at night, puts out my light, 
And leaves me in my bed; 
Then dreadful things with peaked wings, 
Go sailing round my head. 


I can espy a horrid eye 


That looks right through the sheet. 
Mamma tells me | only see 


The lamp upon the street 


She says that guardian angels fair 
With little children stay; 

But, when her step dies on the stair, 
] hear them go away. 


So, if God means to be good 
To little children in the night, 
1 wish he'd leave—of ‘course he could— 
My own mamma—and light. 
—Mary Baldwin. 


THE CAPTURED MOTHER 
WONDER what those boys are mak- 


ing.” Mrs. Hilton stopped to listen as 
she stepped back from the oven after 
putting in the potatoes to bake for din- 
ner. “Ted has been at something all the 
morning. Before Dwight came over I 
heard him in the shed chamber using his 
grandfather’s tools.” 

Through the open kitchen door the 
sound of hammering was distinctly heard. 

“Whatever it is, it isn’t mischief,” 
smiled Ted’s grandmother. 

For a moment the noise of the ham- 
mering ceased. 

“T wonder now if I have time to stir up 
a batch of biscuits.” Mrs. Hilton glanced 
at the small clock ticking industriously 
on the mantel. “I guess so,” was her 
hurried decision, “if I’m spry about it.” 

“T don’t know of anything a hearty, 
hungry boy likes better than some piping 
hot biscuits, and so does everybody else, 
for that matter.” 

When everything was ready, Mrs. Hil- 
ton called the boys in to dinner. 

“My! but don’t they smell good!” ex- 
claimed Ted, as he went to the sink to 
wash. “How did you know, grandmother, 
that I wanted some biscuits?” 

“Boys always do,” was the smiling 
reply. “You’ve been pretty busy this 
forenoon, haven’t you?” 

“Rather,” replied Ted, as he dried his 
hands on the roller-towel. ‘But we’ve 
got our cage ’most done, and it’s a big 
one. It will hold—I don’t know how 
many birds.” 

“A good many,” added Dwight. 

“Birds?” There was a tone of inquiry 
in Mrs. Hilton’s voice as well as a ques- 
tioning look on her face. 

“Yes; we thought we’d made a collec- 


tion this summer,” explained Ted, “and 
see how long we could keep them. And it 
won’t be any trick at all to get them 
while they’re on their nests.” 

“T think Bob Skillings got as many as 
ten kinds last year,” said Dwight. How- 
ever, I guess they didn’t live very long— 
many of them. Probably he didn’t give 
them the right kind of food. 

“I’ve got a book, which I’m going to 
loan Ted, which tells the kinds of food 
the different birds eat, so he’ll know, 
better than Bob did, what to give them.” 

“I see,” was Mrs. Hilton’s quiet re- 
joiner. ‘Well, I think everything’s on 
the table, and we’d better sit down. I 
don’t imagine grandfather will be back 
from Yarmouth before one or two o’clock, 
so we won’t wait for him. I know how 
hungry boys get between breakfast—if 
they have it early—and dinner-time.” 

After they had finished eating, Ted and 
Dwight hurried back to the shed chamber. 

“So that’s what Ted’s been doing,” was 
Mrs. Hilton’s sober reflection as she 
carried the dinner dishes to the kitchen. 
“T think his grandfather will have to—” 

Mrs. Hilton did not finish the sentence. 


“No,” she said a few moments later, 
“that isn’t the wisest way. I think an- 
other plar will be better.” 

When the cage was finished, Ted called 
his grandmother out to the shed. 

“It’s done,” he explained. “Isn’t it a 
dandy?” 

“’T will hold a good many birds, sure- 
ly,” was Mrs. Hilton’s evasive reply. 
“When do you expect to begin capturing 
them?” 

“Oh, soon’s they commence to hatch 
their young,” replied Ted, as he proudly 
showed his grandmother how the door 
of the cage opened on its small brass 
hinges. “I couldn’t get them before that 
time, I imagine.” 

“No, probably not,” said Mrs. Hilton, 
presently going back to her work. 

“Grandmother doesn’t seem to be as in- 
terested in my cage as I thought she’d 
be,” remarked Ted, after Mrs. Hilton 
had returned to the kitchen. 

“It’s because she’s a woman,” ven- 
tured Dwight. “Women wouldn’t see any 
fun in catching birds.” 

“No-o, I don’t suppose they would,” 
agreed Ted. He then carried the newly 
constructed cage over to the corner of 
the shed, near his grandfather’s grain 
chest. 

“Now, grandmother, a story!” de- 
manded Ted that evening, after the 
supper was over and the dishes done up. 


“A story? Why, let me see,” said his 
grandmother. , 

“Please!” 

“What kind of a story?” 

“Just any kind,” declared Ted, “Those 
that begin with ‘Once upon a time,’ 
though, I like them best.” 

“Very well,” agreed Mrs. Hilton. “I’ll 
tell you then about a captured mother.” 

“That will be dandy!” exclaimed Ted, 
enthusiastically. 

“It was long ago,” began Mrs. Hilton, 
“at a time when people lived in a place 
called ‘Make Believe.’ ” 

She turned and laid her knitting on 
the table. 

“Here once dwelt a mother and an only 
son. Her name was Mrs. Dear-to-Her- 
Boy. One day she was sitting in her 
snug little home crooning softly to her 
sleeping child in his cradle, when two 
monstrous birds opened the door. They 
didn’t stop to knock. At once they 
pounced upon the helpless and terrified 
mother, Mrs. Dear-to-Her-Boy, and car- 
ried her away into the forest a prisoner. 

“When the little boy awoke, hungry, 
and frightened, there was no mother in 
the house to feed him and quiet his 
fears.” 

“But wasn’t his father—” 

“His- father was far away,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Hilton, “working to support 
his little family, which was left behind 
in the land of ‘Make Believe.’ 

“One long day and night passed, and 
then another and another,” continued 
Mrs. Hilton, “and still the giant birds 
kept Mrs. Dear-to-Her-Boy a pitiful cap- 
tive. And her one wee son in the lonely 
little home woefully perished—all for 
lack of a mother’s care.” 


“And did Mrs. Dear-to-Her-Boy never 
go back?” asked Ted soberly. 


“How could she, made and kept prison- 


_er as she was, by the cruel birds?” 


“She—she couldn’t,” admitted Ted. 


The next morning while Mrs. Hilton 
was getting breakfast, Ted opened the 
door to the kitchen. 


“Do you suppose you could use my 
cage, grandmother, for a chicken-coop?” 
he asked. 

“I judge so,’ replied Mrs. Hilton. 
“But I thought you made it for—” 

“A bird-cage?” interrupted Ted. “I 
did, grandmother, but I’m not going to 
use it for that—not after your story 
about Mrs. Dear-to-Her-Boy. I’ve con- 
cluded, since I’ve been thinking about it, 
that to her young a captured mother 
means the same thing, whether it’s a 
boy’s, or a bird’s.”—The Baptist. 
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Wide Awake Club for Boys and Girls 


EAR WIDE AWAKERS: 

May is here. That means that school 
is almost over for another year. But it 
means something else, too; it means that 
we are going to be thinking about what 
the Christian Church is doing right here 
in the United States for two months. If 
you listen carefully you will hear your 
pastor or Sunday-school superintendent 
saying something about Mr. Sparks, who 
is our Home Mission Secretary, and the 
work that he is doing, or about some of 
our home missionaries. I can’t tell you 
their names right here. Why? Just 
read the contest for this time and you 
will see. 

Last month we left out the name of 
one girl who sent in answers to the Feb- 
ruary contest and was a new member. 
Her name is Barbara Thayer. She is ten 
years old and lives near Dayton, Ohio. I 
am sorry, Barbara, that your name 


wasn’t in the list of new members last 
month. Write again! 
First honor for the March contest, 


which was to find the answers to four 
questions about things found in that 


magazine, goes to DeVere Kuehn, 10, who 
lives in Westerly, Rhode Island. 
May CONTEST 

1. A missionary to the Indians. 

2. The country where we live. 

38. The city where Marguerite You- 
mans is working with new Americans. 

4. A minister among the lumbermen 
in Washington. 

5. Opposite of “orient’’. 

6. Person born in a country. 

7. Place to eat when away from 
home. 

8. The writer of a book. 

9. Name of a group of islands belong- 
ing to the United States. 

The first letters of these words when 
written one after the other in this order 
spell the word which the Osage Indians 
use for “How do you do?” Letters 1, 3, 
and 9 are the same. 


RULES OF THE CLUB 


1. Manuscripts giving the answer to 
the contests should have the name, age, 
and address of the sender on them. 

2. Answers should be written on one 
side of the paper only. 

3. Any boy or girl who is not yet fif- 
teen may join the club by sending in the 
answer to the contest of the month. 

4. The contest for May closes June 5. 

5. Send answers to the contests to 
— L. Morrill, C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, 

oO. 


Cradle Roll Rally Program for June 


BY MRS. LESTER T. PROCTOR 


{Nore: Following the usual custom of The 
Christian Missionary, we are giving in this issue 
the program to be used in the June Cradle Roll 
Rallies. This program has been prepared by the 
Cradle Roll Superintendent, Mrs. Lester T. Proc- 
tor, and we are sure it will prove an inspiring one 
for those splendid June meetings in which the 
little tots have such a large and merited share. 
—BEDpITor.] 


Salutation—“Suffer the little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not: 
for of such is the Kingdom of God.” 

Song—“Jesus Loves the Little Chil- 
dren”. (Second stanza given in this num- 
ber. First stanza given last year.) 

Recitation—No. 1. 

Recitation—No. 2. 

Recitation—No. 3. 

Recitation—“Twinkle, Twinkle.” 

Recitation—“A Little Girl’s Story”. 

Recitation—“Mr. Small’s Example”. 

Recitation—“A Great Gift’. 

Song—“A Missionary Nation” (Tune: 
“America”). 

Recitation—‘What I Can.” 

Recitation—“Ten Little Fingers.” 

Recitation—“Wouldn’t You?” 

Recitation—“A Tot’s Remark.” 

Offering Service—Superintendent will 
explain where the gifts are to be sent 
and then add these words: Many, many 
years ago a poor woman came to the 
great temple in Jerusalem, paused be- 
side one of the treasure boxes, and 
dropped in two mites. The mite was a 
coin worth only about one-fifth of a cent, 
so you see her gift was very small, but 
it was all she had. Jesus saw her give it, 
and he said she has cast in more than 
those who had “given on their abun- 
dance.” 

Since then, her gift has named many 


societies and it also gives a name to the 
little boxes we use to hold money for our 
mission work. 

How shall we give the money from our 
mite boxes? 

Response (In concert by children and 
president of woman’s society.) 

Children: We will give cheerfully. 
Pres.: “For God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

Children: We will give heartily. Pres.: 
“And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as 
to the Lord.” 

Children: We will give without show. 
Pres.: “When thou doest alms, let not 
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thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.”’ 

Children: We will give with sacrifice, 
Pres.: “Neither will I offer unto the 
Lord of that which doth cost me nothing.” 

Children: We will give as we have re. 
ceived. Pres.: “Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” 

(The children make their offering at 
this time, singing the “Harvest Hymn”, 
As they finish singing, have several pass 
down the aisles taking the offering of 
those present. The pianist will continue 
playing.) 

Prayer of Thanksgiving and Benedic- 
tion—Superintendent. 


JESUS LOVES THE LITTLE CHILDREN 

2d stanza (Tune: Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.) 

Jesus is the Shepherd true, 

And he'll always stand by you, 

For he loves the little children of the world; 

He’s a Savior great and strong, 

And he'll shield you from the wrong 

For he loves the little children of the world. 
CHORUS: 

Jesus loves the little children, 

All the children of the world; 

Red and yellow, black and white, 

They are precious in his sight, 

Jesus loves the little children of the world. 

RECITATIONS: 


No. 1 
“God loves the little birds and bees, 
And all things large and small ; 
He’ll not forget his children dear, 
I know he loves them all.” 
o. 2 
“Happy as a — 
Gentle as a dov 
That’s the kind of little child 
Ev’ry one will love.’”’ 
No. 3 
“Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
God made their pretty colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 


“He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell 

How good is God our Father 
Who hath made all things well.” 


TWINKLE, TWINKLE 


“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are; 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


“Then the traveler, in the dark, 
Thanks you for your tiny spark ; 
How could he see where to go, 
If you did not sparkle so? 


“Ev’ry little child may be 

Like the stars we love to see; 
For a bright and smiling face 
Brightens up ’most any place.” 


A LITTLE GIRL’S STORY 


I’m only just a little girl, 
And not so very old, 

But I am glad the story sweet 
I ever have been told, 


That Jesus loves us all so well, 
And if we only try 

To live for him, he’ll take us home 
To heaven, by and by. 


But, do you know, this story sweet, 
So dear to you and me, 

Has never yet been told at all 
To some beyond the sea? 


And so I ask the Lord to bless 
Those people far away 
And often give my pennies, too, 
To teach them how to pray. 
—Mrs. P. R. Johnson. 


MR. SMALL’S EXAMPLE 


Old Mr. Small in Ourtown 
Is rich as rich can be; 
He owns big mills and tenements 
And land and woods, you see. 
But Mr. Small keeps all he has, 
And missionary day 
When men bring papers down the aisle 
He looks the other way! 


He says the heathen don’t belong 
To him, and he don’t care 

To hear about them, anyway, 
And money he can’t spare. 





He shrugs his shoulders, and he scowls, 
You’d think he was in pain. 

Next year on missionary day 
He'll act that way again! 


Now I don’t want to be like him 
When I am grown a man, 
So, I’ll begin while I’m a boy 
To give just all I can. 
—L. A. S. 


A GREAT GIFT 


The church people had not given 
As much money as they ought, 

And they were not ‘interested’, 
So the missionary thought ; 

And his heart was greatly burdened ; 
“No one cares,” he sadly sighed, 
“No one cares for my poor heathen 

Out beyond the ocean wide.” 


But that night he got a letter, 
Written in a boy’s round hand, 
And a silver dime was in it. 
He began to understand 
As he slowly read: “Here’s ten cents; 
When-you-wamt-more-call-on-me.”” 
Then his eyes grew rather misty 
And the words he scarce could see. 


“Bless the little chap!”” he murmured, 
“If the boys like this will give, 
We can risk the future with them 
And the cause we love will live. 
For if hearts are only willing, 
When the dimes to dollars grow, 
There will be the same glad spirit, 
And our wealthy men will show 
In their gifts to foreign missions, 
The same generosity, 
As this boy who says: “‘Here’s ten cents; 
When you want more call on me.” 
—L. A. S. 


“America” ) 


Our country, proud and free, 
Christ’s land in truth should be, 
Exalted high. 
Sending abroad its light, 
Cheering earth’s darkest night, 
Strong ever in its might 
And purity. 


A MISSIONARY NATION (Tune: 


Where’er this flag shall wave, 
May it protect and save 
From every ill. 
May it a message bear, 
Proclaiming everywhere, 
“The world need not despair ; 
God loves it still.’’ 
—Selected. 


WHAT I CAN 


I can’t go out to the distant lands 
Where the heathen live and die. 

Who have never heard of the children’s Friend 
Above the bright, blue sky ; 

No, I can’t go yet to tell the news 
Of the Savior’s love to man, 

But I’m quite, quite sure that when God says, ‘“‘Go” 
I'll go as far as I can! 


I can’t give mich, for I am not rich, 
So I mean to collect the more, 
And also give what I really can 
Out of my little store. 
I'll give my pennies, my love, my prayers, 
And ask God to bless each plan 
That is made for the good of the heathen world; 
I'll pray as much as I can! 


I can’t write books, and I can’t build ships, 
To sail o’er the ocean wide, 

But I can read of the world’s great need 
Across on the other side; 

And when I know, I’ll be able then 
To tell how the work began, 

So I mean to study with all my might, 
And read as much as I can! 


I can’t do work that the world calls great, 
But I can do, one by one, 
The little things in my daily life 
That the Lord would have well done. 
Where he leads on we are bound to win, 
So I'll follow his conquering van; 
And keeping close to my Savior’s side, 
I'll work as hard as I can! 
—Selected. 


TEN LITTLE FINGERS 


Only ten little fingers! (Hold them up.) 
Not very strong, ’tis true; 

Yet there is work for Jesus 
Such little hands may do. 

What though it be but humble, 
Winning no word of praise? 

We are but little children, 
Working in little ways. 


MAGAZINE NUMBER 


Only ten little fingers! 
But little things may grow, 
And little hands now helpless 
Will not be always so; 
And if we train them early 
Unto his work alone, 
They will do greater service 
When they are stronger grown. 
WOULDN’T You? 


If you were a mite box, owned by a small maid, 
Just how would you like to be treated? 

And how would you like to be cast in the shade 
And never quite civilly greeted? 


Or how would you like to be left half a year, 
With pennies—just two, three, or four, 
Neglected, forgotten, forsaken; I fear 
You'd be longing and pleading for more. 


And how would you like to be torn, too, and 


broken, 
Till scarce you could know you were you, 
And must look at the words on your garb for a 
token ? 
Now, I shouldn’t like it, would you? 


And wouldn’t you rather be carefully tended 
And given a penny each day, 
With every small blemish most tenderly mended? 
I would, wouldn’t you, now just say? 
—Woman’s Missionary Friend. 
A TOT’S REMARK 


(For a very little girl, who holds her mite box 
in her hand.) 
To send the blessed gospel 
Out through the world of sin, 
Jesus wants us every one 
To bring our pennies in. 
So I’ve brought my little box, 
And in it what I’ve got; 
Don’t you think that that will do 
For such a little tot? 
—Rev. A. H. Sembower. 


HARVEST HYMN 


(Tune: “What a Friend We Have in Jesus’) 
Oh, the fields are ripe with harvest, 
And the Master calls again: 


For the 


HOPE that you are having a good time 
learning the verses of our alphabet. 

We begin this time with S: 

S—uffer little children, and forbid them 
not, to come unto me; for to such be- 
longeth the Kingdom of Heaven.— 
Matt. 19: 14. 

T—hy Word is a lamp unto my feet, and 
a light unto my path.—Ps. 119:104. 

U—nderneath thee are the everlasting 
arms.—Deut. 33:27. 

V—erily, verily I say unto you, he that 
believeth on me, hath eternal life.— 
John 6:47, 


We have two birthdays this month. 
Margaret Garman was born on Mayday. 
She is in this country going to school at 
Defiance. I am sure she often longs for 
Japan, for there is where her father, 
mother, brother, and sister are now. Mrs. 
Morton also has a May birthday. She is 
in Ponce, Porto Rico, where she is helping 
the school children with the pictures you 
send her, getting that in with all her oth- 
er work. 


One Junior society has made Alice Mc- 
Knight, of Japan, a member of their so- 
ciety, the members taking turn in pay- 
ing her dues. They had a birthday party 
for her last summer. Another society 
has for a member a little African girl 
who lives with a missionary there, whom 
the society knows. I once had a little 
Japanese girl on our Cradle Roll. It is 
fun to have a member in another land 
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If we stand here idly waiting. 
Who will gather in the grain?” 
CHORUS : 


We will work, yes, work for Jesus, 
And he shall not call in vain. 

Since the fields are ripe with harvest, 
We will gather in the grain. 


Now in youth’s bright golden morning 
Hear the Savior’s voice so plain, 
If ye love not one another 
Who will gather in the grain? 
—Selected. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Some of the best rallies last year were 
held on some Sunday morning in place of 
the preaching service. I wish more so- 
cieties might do so this year. The chil- 
dren’s work needs more publicity than we 
give it. Few know what is actually be- 
ing done for them along missionary lines. 
The older people will gratefully help with 
the offering. Have the children arranged 
on the platform in high chairs, bassinets, 
etc. Or if this isn’t convenient, give 
them a prominent section in the church. 

Your posters are no doubt made by this 
time or well on the way, as suggestions 
were given for them in the March num- 
ber of The Herald of Gospel Liberty. 

For your invitations, trace bee and 
card found in this Department. The 
Junior children will be glad to make 
them. Write the invitation as suggested. 

Invite all mothers with small children 
in your community to the Rally. After 
the program ask them to enroll their 
children on the Cradle Roll. 

If the program is not given on Sunday, 
you may serve simple refreshments. 


Juniors 


and sometimes get news of her or him. 
If your society or class would like to 
try it, I will try to find the boy or girl 
for you, either in Japan or Porto Rico. 
Who will be the first to apply? 

God has called one of our missionaries 
home. Mrs. Fry has gone to live with 
Him. Since I heard, I have been think- 
ing of all the things she did. I want to 
tell you a little about it. She started and 
carried on the Utsunomiya Girls’ School. 
And she told the story of Jesus to them 
so well that every girl who went to her 
school became a Christian. When we 
could not send her enough money for the 
school, she sold her own land to get it. 
When it came time for furlough, she did 
not come home because she had not been 
sick, and was needed there. The next fur- 
lough time, she came for only half time. 

When a Japanese mother was dying, 
she asked Mrs. Fry to take her baby boy 
and bring him up to be a minister of the 
gospel. Mrs. Fry took him and brought 
him up as her own boy, and I know that 
Maki is very sad now, because he can- 
not talk to his “mother”. Let us not 
forget Mrs. Fry, who spent more than 
half her life in Japan to tell the story 
of Jesus and his love to those who did 
not have a chance to know him, and who 
sleeps there now. 

CARRIE. ROBISON. 

North Springfield, Pennsylvania. 
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Intercessors 


I HAVE been reading the words of two 

men—one of whom lived many years 
ago, and the other is living and teaching 
today. These words are strangely sim- 
ilar, which only reminds us that the 
needs and longings of the heart are the 
same today as yesterday; the same in 
Maine as in Porto Rico; the same in Ja- 
pan as in Ohio. Listen to the voice of 
Thomas a’Kempis as it comes across the 
years: 

Blessed is he who understandeth what 
it is to love Jesus. 

When Jesus is present, all is well and 
nothing seems difficult; but when Jesus 
is not present, everything is hard. 

How dry and hard thou art without 
Jesus! 

Seek a convenient time of leisure for 
thyself, and meditate often upon God's 
lovingkindness. 

Thou thinkest, perchance, to satisfy 
thyself, but thou canst never attain it. 

Lift up thine eyes to God in the high- 
est, and pray him to pardon thy sins and 
thy negligences. 

Shut thy door upon thee, and call unto 
thee Jesus. Stay with him in thy closet; 
for thou shalt not find so great peace 
anywhere else. 

O most merciful Jesus, grant to me thy 
grace, that it may be with me, and work 
with me, and continue with me even to 
the end. 

An article in the last issue of the 
Intercollegian by Rufus Jones is most 
suggestive and inspiring. Among other 
things he says that the difference be- 
tween science and religion is that one ap- 
proaches the world with a question mark 
and the other with an exclamation point. 
We have been living in the era of the in- 
terrogation point. In the process we have 
smeared our question mark over every 
holy place and every holy book and per- 
son and over the inner life of our own 
souls. 
rogation-point method, but we must cer- 
tainly supplement it with the way of 
wonder, the note of thrill and admira- 
tion, the exclamation point which we now 
need most of all. That is what Selah 
means in the Psalm. The great psalm- 
ist felt suddenly face to face with a great 
truth. It thrilled him to the utmost, and 
then there came a moment of pause and 
huss and quiet, and he uttered the ex- 
clamation Selah! which may be trans- 
lated, “Think of that!” Dr. Jones has 
no objection to asking every question 
about Jesus Christ, but he thinks that we 
need above everything else in dealing 
with him an “illuminated imagination”. 
When John the Baptist saw Jesus coming 
over the hill, he said, “Behold!” and all 
his disciples turned to follow him. 
Would not people today, in the United 
States and in every country, also follow 
him could we but make him see him? 

Holman Hunt told his friends that he 


We can’t dispense with the inter- © 


was going to devote himself to painting 
Christ. They said, “It’s absurd. It is 
one of the principles of our school that 
you paint only what you see and the time 
has gone by for painting Christ.” But 
Hunt replied: “It’s just because I am 
going to see him that I’m going to paint 
him. I am going to track him over the 
hills of Galilee; I am going to his car- 
penter shop; I am going to climb onto 
the cross with him, until I see him. When 
I see him, I am going to paint him.” 
And he did. 

Our Father, illumine our imaginations, 
that we may see Jesus. Beholding him, 
may we be transformed. Father, help us 
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that others beholding us may see Jesus 
in our daily living. 


In the secret of thy presence, 
Beneath the shadow of thy wings, 
In thy unruffled serenity, 

Lord, may we abide. 


In thy strong patience, 
In thy creative power, 
In thy tender love, 
Lord, may we abide. 


With thee in the Upper Chamber, 
With thee in the Garden, 

With thee on Calvary, 

Lord, may we abide. 


With thee in the power of thy Resur- 
rection, 
Lord, may we abide. 
—Selected. 
A. V. M. 


Mrs. Susie V. Fry 


A Tribute 
BY REV. A. D. WOODWORTH, D. D. 


INCE the establishment of our mission 
in Japan, five missionaries who have 
been connected with the mission have 
passed away. These are Mrs. Amelia 
Jones, Brother Harry Rhodes, Brother EF. 
K. McCord, Miss Tena Penrod, and Mrs. 
Susie V. Fry. When we reckon the time 
of our missionaries when actually con- 
nected with the mission, the average 
length of service is about fifteen years, 
which is about twice the average length 
of missionary service, all missions con- 
sidered. This shows that we have been 


MRS. SUSIE V. FRY 


greatly blessed with periods of long serv- 
ice. 

I first met Mrs. Fry (then Miss Gul- 
lett) at Merom, India, forty-five years 
ago when I first went there as a teacher. 
During the nine years while I was there, 
she was connected with the college as a 
student, matron, or as a teacher. She 


followed us to Japan in the year 1894, 
and was married to Brother Fry the next 
year. Nothing out of the ordinary oc- 
curred until she became connected with 
the Utsunomiya Girls’ School which she 
took over when the Mission Board found 
the expense of running it so great that 
it was ordered discontinued. Then Mrs. 
Fry stepped into the breach, and by 
means of her own inherited resources, 
270 acres of land, kept the school going. 


As the owner of the school, owning the 
land and the building, she was the sole 
trustee of the school—president, treasur- 
er, and manager. Naturally she had her 
own ideas about such a school. One of 
these was that all the teachers should be 
women, and men were not supposed to 
come to the school except by special per- 
mission. During the twenty-one years 
since the school has been in session, the 
number of students had not often been 
above thirty at any one time, but the cost 
of schooling to the girls has probably 
been cheaper than at any other school in 
Japan, the board for many years not be- 
ing above three dollars a month. I think 
it fair to say that for the money expend- 
ed, no school in Japan has done so much 
as that school. The wives of three of our 
pastors studied there, and two of our 
Bible women. All her graduates have 
been Christians. 

When Miss Penrod had charge of the 
Rescue Home, she found it impossible to 
get her girls who had been prevented 
from going to the dens of shame, Chris- 
tian girls, into the ordinary schools, and 
even Christian schools, but Mrs. Fry took 
them in and gave them a chance, which 
opened up to them a new world of rich 
life and service. 

At the time of the funeral, the deep 
grief of the teachers and pupils was an 





indication of the very strong hold Mrs. 
Fry had on their affections. While the 
school has come in for its full share of 
criticism, it has been a great asset to 
our mission, though the mission has had 
no responsibility over its finance or con- 
trol. 

So Mrs. Fry in her life has been alto 
gether other-worldly. Those who have 
read her published letters for years have 
noticed that she has always put in a 
word for Maki whom she took from the 
dying arms of his mother and whom she 
has brought up as her own son. He is 
a boy full of promise, now in the fourth 
year of his middle school course. This 
act of hers (of course seconded by Broth- 
er Fry) has made a deep impression on 
the Japanese of Utsunomiya. 

She will long be remembered as a wom- 
an of deep consecration, very deep con- 
victions, and of absolute self-sacrifice to 
the one great goal, the uplift of Japan- 
ese womanhood. As Mary anointed the 
feet of Jesus with the precious ointment 
and the house was filled with the sweet 
perfume, so the offering of Mrs. Fry of 
all that she had and even her life to the 
last drop, will continue to be a blessing 
and a benediction to a great many peo- 
ple for years to come. 

Tokyo, Japan, 


An Inspiring Friend 

RS. BURNETT was one of my best 

and dearest friends. I was blessed 
by the sweetness and constancy of her 
friendship, and always uplifted by the 
strength of her character. The sense of 
loss and grief is permeated with joy for 
having known her and thanksgiving for 
the humility and grace of her service in 
the pattern of her Master. In the work 
of our Women’s Mission Boards she was 
ever a seer of visions; she was able to 
see the individual woman in the little 
local church, and she was always think- 
ing and planning for the women in the 
little country churches who were isolated 
from other churches and the fellowship 
of other groups of women. This personal, 
understanding interest and her consist- 
ent Christian living are a rich heritage 
for us who still “carry on”. Under the 
most trying circumstances, Mrs. Burnett 
always showed the same sweet gentle 
spirit. 

I am truly thankful that I have known 
and loved her, that I could work with 
her; and I would reconsecrate myself to 
the work which we loved and labored for 
together. 


“She is with God, they say, nor is it hard 
To — 4 her with him, who walked on 


In clone. dittplactty. I know full well 


She is with God. 
But i: not thus to make her distant, 


I hear po all doubt that grief can 
spell, 


God's other name—the Great T Am— 
With us—Immanuel.” 
ALICE V. MORRILL. 
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The Mortons Retire From Porto Rico 


BY WILSON P. MINTON 


HE whole brotherhood will regret to 

learn that because of the continued ill 
health of Brother B. W. Morton, he and 
Mrs. Morton will be compelled to give up 
the work in Porto Rico. They plan to 
sail for home the last of May. It will be 
recalled that when they were home on 
furlough a year ago Brother Morton had 
to undergo a serious operation. For a 


MR. AND MRS. MORTON 

while he improved nicely and when they 
returned last September to their: work on 
the island he thought he was sufficiently 
recovered to be able to stand the trying 
Porto Rico climate. But the old trouble 
came back and though there were times 
when he felt that he would be able to 
continue, he was finally compelled to de- 
cide, after advice from his physician, 
that he could not hope to continue the 
work. 

There was nothing else for the Mission 
Board to do but grant his request that 
he be permitted to retire from the field 
about the first of June. His salary will 
continue until the first of September in 
order to give him opportunity to readjust 
himself in his homeland, Canada. 

Since they first went to Porto Rico in 
September, 1928, Brother and Sister 
Morton have given themselves without 
stint to the work. They first located at 
Salinas with Miss Williams until they 
could become accustomed to the new con- 
ditions and learn something of the Span- 
ish language. During the furlough of 
the Barretts in 1924 they moved to Ponce 
in order to help carry their work. Later 
they located at Santa Isabel and then 
upon their return from furlough’ last Sep- 
tember they once again located in Ponce 
while the Barretts have been on their 
regular furlough. 

One of the outstanding traits of these 
faithful workers has been their willing- 
ness to go wherever the need seemed to 
be greatest. Mr. Morton has acted as 
treasurer of the mission for most of the 
time that he has been on the island, and 
his reports have always been carefully 
kept and promptly made. He had also 
been especially efficient in the matter of 


keeping our various properties in good 
condition. At the death of Miss Wil- 
liams, Brother and Sister Morton took 
over the supervision of the industrial 
work and gave much, time and effort to it. 
In all of these activities they have shown 
an earnestness and devotion that has 
merited the appreciation of a large host 
of friends both in Canada and the United 
States who have learned to know them 
either through personal touch or by cor- 
respondence which they carried on ex- 
tensively. 


The enforced retirement of the Mor- 
tons increases our difficulties in manning 
the Porto Rican field, but we are trust- 
ing the Lord to lead us out in his own 
way. The unfavorable climate prevail- 
ing in our field has taken its tool in 
faithful and efficient workers. The best 
wishes and prayers of a host of friends 
will be with the Mortons as they re- 
establish themselves in Canada, and we 
shall hope to keep in touch with them. 


Will China Reject Christianity? 
ILL China reject Christianity? Ask 
Christianity itself. Has it in itself 

the vitality, the power, the life, which 


If it is no more than a religion which 
obscurantists, narrow-minded and super- 
stitious, and crass literalists claim it to 
be—incapable of meeting the challenges 
of science in the modern age in which 
China has to live and even to be the per- 
secutors of science—it will have no use 
for it and must sooner or later reject it. 
If it is no more than a religion of selfish 
individualists, unrelated to national sal- 
vation and social transformation, useless 
to a people which is struggling to attain 
a nationhood, having no definite contri- 
bution to make in their national struggles 
and incapable of meeting the challenge of 
international issues which make nation- 
alism sane and helpful to humanity, 
then the nationalized youth of China will 
have no use for it and will reject it with- 
out question. 


Will China reject Christianity? It de- 
pends. There are at least three factors 
involved,—the kind of Christianity, who 
presents it, how it is presented. I have 
only raised the question related to the 
first factor. Christians of America who 
have had longer experience with Chris- 
tianity than the Chinese should answer 
them and then we Chinese Christians can 
answer the next two questions,—namely, 
who should present it to the Chinese and 
how it should be presented.—Dr. Timothy 
Tingfang Lew, in The Forum. 
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Foreign Mission Honor Roll for March 


BY W. P. MINTON 


FOLLOWING the custom adopted when 
the Mission Board had its own mis- 
Sionary periodical, The Christian Mis- 
sionary, we are giving in this Magazine 
Number of The Herald, with which The 
Christian Missionary is combined, a 
statement of the offerings received for 
foreign missions in March and a list of 
the churches making a gain of fifteen 
percent or more this year. We are glad 
also to present the list of churches which 
made a one hundred percent record by 
sending in offerings each from church 
proper, Sunday-school, and Christian 
Endeavor or Young People’s Society. 

The total number of offerings received 
this March was quite a little higher than 
last March, but the total receipts is con- 
siderably below last year. This is a seri- 
ous situation and we hope that offerings 
in April, which at this writing (April 
4) have only begun to come in, will be 
very much better. 

A total of 254 offerings were received 
in March for foreign missions from 198 
different churches. Of this number 136 
were from churches proper, eighty-two 
from Sunday-schools, and thirty-six from 
Young People’s societies. Of the 198 
churches remitting, seventy-one sent only 
partial offerings and cannot be compared. 
Of the 127 churches reporting complete 
offerings in March, seventy-two made a 
gain over last year and fifty-three a loss, 
while two gave the same as last year. Of 
the seventy-two making a gain, however, 
twenty-seven had given nothing last year. 
Of the other forty-five making a gain, 
thirty-six gained fifteen percent or more. 
Eleven churches joined the One Hundred 
Percent Roll by sending offerings each 
from church, Sunday-school, and Young 
People’s Society. 


Churches Making Fifteen Percent Gain 
in March 
The names of the church, conference, 
pastor, and the percentage of increase 
are given: 


Church Pastor 


Conneaut, (Erie) Paul Kershner 

Servia, (Eel R.) Minor Gressley . 

Greenville Creek, (M.O.) H. L. Bailey271 

Elm City, (E.Kans.) A. A. Mason........ 250 

Kirkwood, (Tioga R.) Henry Fosgate191 

White River, (E.Ind.) Nanny Martin153 

Millville, (E.Ind.) No pastor 

Stratham, (Rock.) No pastor 

Barnes City, (C.Ia.) H. V. Andrews....146 

Windsor, (E.Ind.) Harvey Cross........ 133 

Olive, (W.I1L) C. W. Risinger _............126 

White Oak, (S.W.II1.) D. A. Boatrightf22 

Laconia, (Merr.) E. R. Caswell 87 

Christian Chapel, (C.Ill.) J. H. Harper 83 

Eureka, (Mich.) L. A. Fisher 67 

Bethlehem, (U.Ia.) No pastor -.............. 

Oak Grove. (U.Ia.) W. M. Sooter 

Buffalo. (N.W.Ind.) Robert Karn ........ 

Garfield, (W.Ind.) No pastor 

Hord, (11l.) Walter Fasnacht 

Milligans Cove, (R.H.&S.P.) W 
Garland 

Little Kyger, (O.E.) W. S. Mossman.... 


Increase 


Pikes Peak, (I.M.R.) J. R. Osborn 
Trenton, (O.C.) R. H. Long 
Russellville, (S.0O.) Mrs. McD. How- 
sare 
Christian Liberty, (W.Ind.) No pastor 
Bethsaida, (S.W.Ill.) Samuel Price 
Union Memorial, (R.H.& S.P.) No pas- 
tor. 
Prairie Grove, (E.Ind.) Jesse I. Oren 
White Union, (E.Ind.) Lester Howell 
Union Chapel (E.Ind.) D. C. Metsker 
Bethany, (W.Osage) Thos. V. Crance 
Collamer, (Eel River) J. J. Beisiegel 
Fairview, (O.E.) Elias Wickline 
Mt. Zion, (N.W.O.) Carey Christy 
Sideling Hill, (R.H.& S.P.) H. W. May 


One Hundred Percent Churches 


The following churches are on the One 
Hundred Percent Roll for March, hav- 
ing sent in offerings from church proper, 
Sunday-school, and Young People’s So- 
ciety: 

Shiloh, (N.W.Ind.) D. A. Cook 
Portland, (E.Ind.) H. R. Ferner 
Elm City, (E.Kans.) A. A. Mason 
Portsmouth, (Rock.) A. K. Amazeen 
Irvington, First, (N.J.) W. H. Hainer 
Hannas Creek, (E.Ind.) C. A. Duncan 
Wabash, (E.Ind.) R. R. Oren 
Genntown, (M.O.) No pastor 
Goshen, (Eel R.) O. V. Rector 
Laconia (Merr.) E. R. Caswell 
Crown Point, (M.O.) C. A. Denison 

Watch for the April Honor Roll in the 
June Magazine Number of The Herald. 
By the time you read this, we will be 
checking over the receipts for April and 
if they do not indicate that we have a 
reasonable chance to raise the full 
amount of the budget by the close of Sep- 
tember, we will have to send word to both 
Japan and Porto Rico to begin at once to 
cut their work for the balance of this 
year when it has already been reduced 
far below what it ought to be if we are 
honorably to do our share as a church 
in foreign mission work. We have 
warned the church again and again of 
this situation, and, if our people do not 
respond, we shall have to suffer the 
humiliation of making these drastic re- 
ductions at the time when we ought to 
be moving forward to victory. 








‘‘After Many Days’’ 
By Anne King Fletcher 


S this your first ocean voyage?” asked 
the lady by my side. I had been so 
absorbed in watching the flying fish dart- 
ing to and fro that I had not seen nor 
heard her come near me, but right here 
beside me stood that beautiful, white- 
haired lady, who had so fascinated us 
since our first day out. I told her that 
this was my first voyage, and how I had 
looked forward to it and to seeing that 
wonderful country, Japan. We had many 
delightful talks that day and the days 
that followed. On reaching the end of 
our journey we began to realize how 
great had been our privilege of having 
known her and having been with her. 
Our first weeks in Japan were both 
busy and happy ones. We saw many in- 
teresting sights and met many interest- 
ing people. One man in particular who 
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impressed us very much was a retainer 
to one of Japan’s greatest noblemen. Not 
because of his position were we im- 
pressed, but by his personality. One day 
he came to call on us, and, in the course 
of our conversation, he told us of his 
earnestness to lead a true Christian life 
and also in his excellent English, he told 
us a story of a beautiful, white-haired 
lady with a beautiful Christian charac- 
ter. She was neither a missionary nor 
a professional teacher, but one from 
whom he had studied English, privately. 
It was she who had given him his first 
glimpse of Christ. She had advised him 
to become a Christian, but he did not ac- 
cept her advice. Six years afterwards 
he had joined the Christian Church. 

“If she only could know I had taken 
the step,” he said, “but I know not where 
she is.” 

The story and the beautiful way in 
which he told it touched us very deeply. 
The picture of my beautiful, white-haired 
lady passed through my mind. Could it 
be she? She had told us she was neither 
a teacher nor missionary. Oh, if only 
it were, how wonderful it would be. I 
would ask him her name. I did so—I 
cannot write what his face expressed 
when I told him that she was now in 
Japan. 

I gave him her address and the next 
day he went to see her. The hour they 
spent together was a very happy one— 
for him, because he could tell her that 
what she had sought for him was now 
true, and that it was she who had sown 
the seed so many years before; for her, 
because of the great joy which had come 
to him, and the deep satisfaction of 
knowing that the seed sown so long ago 
had borne fruit. 

Tokyo, Japan. 


Miyagi Personals 
By Rev. Wm. Q. McKnight 


A home dedication service was held at 
the Karahori Cho Mission Home, Monday 
evening, February 6. This service was 
attended by a small group of foreign and 
Japanese friends who joined in consecrat- 
ing the home to the work of the Kingdom. 
It is hoped that this service may be 
adapted to Christian circles in Japan and 
this effort was a part of a larger attempt 
to introduce such services in this country. 


Stereopticon pictures of the life of 
Christ were exhibited before a well filled 
room of grown-ups and Sunday-school 
children at Narugo Christian Church, 
February 7. The pastor, Mr. Tanaka, 
gave a suitable lecture explaining the 
pictures. 


The Board of Trustees of the Sendai 
Newspaper Evangelism Office held its 
regular meeting, Monday, the thirteenth. 
Eight members attended the meeting and 
drew up plans for another year’s work. 
Officers were elected as follows: Mana- 
ger, Rev. Christopher Noss; Assistant 
Manager and Treasurer, Rev. Wm. Q. 
McKnight; Secretary, Rev. Charles Ross. 


Seven members of the Japan Rescue 
Mission, including Pastor Dempsey and 
superintendent, Miss Mary Whiteman, 
had tea at the Sendai Mission Home, 41 
Karahori Cho, Tuesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 21. This mission is doing pioneer 
work among the girls who have fallen in- 
to the grip of the vice system of Japan. 

(Continued on page forty-four) 
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Missionary Messages 


A gift of nine dollars, token of grati- 
tude of a poor Porto Rico woman for 
hospital treatment many years ago, was 
recently received by the Presbyterian 
Hospital, San Juan, Porto Rico. It was 
delivered by the woman’s husband, the 
woman herself having died seven years 
ago. She had been a patient in a ward, 
and when sent home, had gone with a 
grateful heart for the care she had re- 
ceived. When some time later she died, 
she exacted of her husband the promise 
which has just been fulfilled.—Mission- 
ary Review of the World. 

aa 

An interesting extension of the inland 
mission work in South Australia has been 
reported; namely, the establishment of 
an aerial medical service for the. benefit 
of people in “the never-never land.” 
Operations were to begin on April 1, but 
before that time the doctor had the op- 
portunity of testing the efficiency of his 
plane by bringing in a patient with a 
broken back who otherwise could not 
have been moved. The aeroplane is fitted 
up as an ambulance, and in addition to 
the pilot there is accommodation for doc- 
tor, nurse, and one patient. Wireless is 
to be used where there is no telegraph 
or telephone. “The virtue of the serv- 
ice’, comments the Record of the United 
Free Church of Scotland, “will be to give 
the lonely settlers a sense of security and 
eliminate that feeling which is so often 
a terror. What will happen if—?” 
This kind of service is the first that has 
been undertaken in any country.—Mis- 
sionary Review of the World. 

r) 

Startling facts have recently come to 
light that have shattered the belief that 
the world had been rid of slavery. On 
the first day of 1928 one hundred and 
seventeen thousand slaves in Sierra 
Leone were freed. The old practice of 
slave raiding is carried on with consid- 
erable difficulty now, but it still flour- 
ishes in the hinterlands of Africa and 
Asia. The following paragraph from 
the World Dominion magazine is illum- 
inating: 


During the Turkish occupation of 
Tripoli a good deal of slave buying was 
possible, though prices were very high 
and the transactions were concluded in 
the greatest secrecy. But the 
Italian authorities in Tripoli were sur- 
prised at the audacity of a party of four 
Arab merchants, who pitched their tent 
just outside the city and held an im- 
promptu slave market. This happened 
early in January of this year, and a de- 
spatch from Rome on the seventeenth of 
that month recounts the capture of these 
slavers disguised as honest merchants. 
The profits of the trade may be gathered 
from the proceeds of their sale of four 
girls which totaled sixty-nine pounds, 
(about $485) ... A young Negress of 
twelve years old, who remained unsold, 
and who was captured with her owners, 
stated that the girls were the remnant 
of the spoils which had been taken in an 
attack upon a native encampment. 

The League of Nations is accelerating 
the granting of freedom to slaves in 
many parts of the world. 

o 

There are in Japan 1,508 indigenous 
Protestant churches, with 170,817 com- 
municants. These fifteen hundred church- 
es are strong enough to carry on their 
work without assistance from a mission, 
and so upon them is resting a great deal 
of the responsibility of influencing for 
Christ the sixty million people of the 
country. They are comparatively few in 
number, but among them are many in- 
fluential men and women. There are 
others also in high places who, although 
not actually professing Christianity, are 
largely motivated by Christian ideals and 
are doing a great deal for the cause of 
Christianity. Several years ago Prince 
Tokugawa, president of the Japanese, 
House of Peers, said: 

There is no doubt that Christianity 
has already spread its roots wide and 
deep in Japanese soil. The Japanese 
newspapers, magazines, and fiction of to- 
day bear testimony to this statement. 

o 


A movement to acquire the birthplace 
of David Livingstone on the banks of the 
Clyde at Blantyre, not far from Glas- 
gow, and to make it a shrine and center 
of missionary education and inspiration, 
has been organized in Scotland and is 
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spreading throughout the Christian 
world. Circumstances have made it pos- 
sible to purchase the house where he was 
reared and the adjoining wooded park 
and river bank where he played as a boy. 
It is proposed to restore the house 
to its original state. When com- 
pleted the house will become the home 
for personal relics of Livingstone. An- 
other exhibit in which the missionary and 
geographic societies are to co-operate 
will show the vast developments in Afri- 
ca which followed Livingstone’s discov- 
eries and labors. The proposed memorial 
is easy of accession by rail and road and 
is within a few miles of half of the 
population of Scotland. It is believed 
that this spot will soon become a favorite 
place of pilgrimage. 
o 

Interesting facts concerning what the 
Government is doing for the Indian were 
revealed in a speech by Hon. Louis C. 
Cramton, of Michigan, before the House 
of Representatives: 

In 1873, the first recognized steps 
were taken toward furnishing organized 
educational and medical facilities for the 
Indians. In this year an educational and 
medical division was established in the 
Indian Bureau. It could not be expected 
that the Indians would accept and take 
to scientific medical services in the same 
manner they accepted the white man’s 
“fire water” and other vices. For gener- 
ation upon generation they had relied up- 
on their medicine men, with their weird 
incantations and practical knowledge 
gained by experience in the use of herbs, 
and so forth. But those white doctors 
were able at times of gatherings of the 
Indians at the agencies and trading posts 
to extract teeth, lance boils, and per- 
form other minor surgery. These small 
services gradually won favor among the 
Indians. Little by little the services of 
the doctor came to be regarded more 
favorably .. The first specific ap- 
propriation for health work of any 
amount was made in 1909 and provided 
$12,000 for the investigation, treatment, 
and prevention of trachoma. From 
this small beginning there has been 
‘waged an unceasing warfare against the 
two great scourges of this primitive peo- 
ple—trachoma and tuberculosis. 

The total number of children eligible 
for school attendance is 76,848. The 
number who are in Indian schools is 68,- 
067. The number of eligible children not 
in school is 8,776. 
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Five thousand new workmen will join 
the forces in the North River country 
of Western Washington this summer. 
Many will bring their families and live 
in houses like these which have just 
been completed. 
service in this section is the preaching 
every two weeks in 
schoolhouse and the occasional visits 
in the camps by the Sky-pilot, Rev. W. 
R. Caldwell, 
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Plucky Mary’s Victory 
A Story 


BY CHESTER E. SHULER 


ARY MORRISON shook her head, 

and her pretty face wore a puzzled 
expression. “It’s beyond me,” she said 
half aloud, “why Rosa’s so irregular in 
her attendance. Her report is dreadful 
this month. I’m afraid I shall have to 
report her to the officer soon.” 

Rosa Florentino had been attending 
Mary’s school for several months, al- 
though her attendance had been anything 
but satisfactory. When Mary had 
brought the matter to her attention, she 
had been evasive, although she seemed 
to be ashamed of her record in this re- 
spect. 

In her studies she was above the aver- 
age, and showed much promise. She 
seemed to enjoy her school work, too, and, 
somehow, Mary felt sure that her fre- 
quent absences were not of her own will. 
However, as the girl would advance no in- 
formation of any consequence, she had 
no real way of knowing the truth. 

Mary closed the schoolhouse and start- 
ed to her boarding-place. It was snowing 
rapidly and already several inches had 
covered the earth. A brisk wind was 
blowing from the northeast, and all in- 
dications pointed toward a blizzard of no 
small consequence. Blizzards in that 
country were always a menace to live 
stock and even to human life as well, 
while often the roads were rendered im- 
passable in a few hours. 

Mary Morrison had been rightly nick- 
named by her friends, “Plucky Mary,” 
and her determination to accept a teach- 
ing position at High Point School was 
calling forth all her pluck. The discipline 
had been hard to maintain, although she 
seemed to have the school well in hand 
now, and the numerous foreign pupils 
had not added to her peace of mind. Rosa 
had been among her brightest pupils, and 
Mary felt sure if she could get the girl 
to be more regular in her attendance she 
could make of her a real student. But 


now that the blizzard had set in, Mary 
felt confident she would see no more of 
Rosa for some time to come. 

The trip to the schoolhouse next morn- 
ing was strenuous, to say the least, but 
“Plucky Mary” forced her way through 
the drifts and finally arrived there. To 
her surprise Rosa was one of the four 
pupils who braved the elements that day. 

“Good morning, Rosa,” said Mary, “I 
hardly expected to see you today.” 

Rosa’s eyes fell, and she flushed slight- 
ly. “I could come today, Miss Morrison,” 
she said softly, “and I did.” 

“I’m glad, Rosa. Your record has not 
been the best this month, due to your 
frequent absences, and I hope you can 
make it better from this time on.” 


The color in the girl’s cheeks deepened 
perceptibly, but she only said, in her 
quiet way, “I hope I can, Miss Morrison.” 

That evening Mary and Rosa, with sev- 
eral other pupils, started homeward ear- 
lier than usual. Together they forced their 
way through the drifts until they reached 
the crossroads, at which point Mary usu- 
ally left them. But this evening it was 
evident that she could not get through 
that seldom-traveled highway. The drifts 
were impassable, and the only possible 
way to reach the home of Mr. Barnes, 
where Mary boarded and lodged, was by 
means of the main road, and a detour of 
a considerable distance. So Mary accom- 
penied Rosa and Carrie Jones. 

Carrie lived a quarter-mile beyond 
Rosa’s home, and as she and Mary strug- 
gled onward after saying good night to 
Rosa, they heard, above the storm, the 
sound of an angry voice. Half fearful, 
they paused and strained their ears to 
catch the sound better, but presently 
started on their way. 

“Poor Rosa,” Carrie said later, “she’s 
so anxious to go to school, but she has 
such a hard time of it getting there.” 
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“She has? Why, in what way, Car- 
rie?” Mary asked, with interest. 

“Her father, you see, he’s not an Amer- 
ican citizen, and he—he doesn’t favor his 
daughter’s getting our kind of learning, 
He wants her to stay at home and let 
him teach her—in his way. So she has 
to run away, often, to get to school.” 

Mary said little, but the girl’s remark 
set her to thinking deeply. Of course, if 
this were the truth, she could send the 
truant officer to see Mr. Florentino and 
compel him to allow Rosa to come to 
school. But that would make bitter feel- 
ing toward the teacher, and she had 
enough troubles of her own just then. 
There must be another and better meth- 
od, she reasoned. 

“Yes, old man Florentino’s a queer 
customer,” Mr. Barnes told Mary when 
the subject was mentioned at the supper 
table that night. “I suspect he’s right 
mean to his girl, too. Leastways, that’s 
what the neighbors gossip around.” 

Mary tried, by adroit questioning, to 
draw Rosa out on this subject, but al- 
ways with incomplete success. The girl 
was very bright and seemed to suspect 
the teacher’s purpose. She seemed so em- 
barrassed always that Mary did not have 
the heart to question her at length. But 
she felt sure that the reports she had 
heard were not groundless by any means. 

“Rosa,” she said one day a week later, 
when the girl had been absent for three 
days, “I am sorry, but something will 
have to be done about your attendance. 
The law compels me to report you to the 
authorities, and I dislike very much to 
do this. Can’t you possibly arrange to 
come more regularly?” 

“Oh, Miss Morrison—don’t—please 
don’t!” The girl cried out with real ter- 
ror in her voice. ‘I—I’ll—oh, I’ll try to 
come oftener, but please don’t report me 
—or father.” 

“Rosa,” Mary said in a kind, but firm, 
tone, “I feel sure this is not your fault, 
but I must know the truth. Is—is your 
father opposed to your coming to school 
here? Answer me frankly.” 

Rosa hung her head. “Ye-s,” she said 
slowly, fearfully. ‘He is, Miss Morrison. 











Some of the boys and girls we are reaching at 
Massachusetts, 
for all the children of the neighborhood is held 
in the Old South Church of which Rev. Gabriel 
Guedj is pastor. The children of the New Ameri- 
ean Mission attend here. 
mans also was superintendent of the largest 
Daily Vacation Rible School in the city last year. 
This also was held in the Old South Church. 
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Miss Marguerite You- 


























He threatens to beat me if I do not stop 
running away from home to come. Oh, 
and I want so much to learn—I—” Sobs 
shook the girl’s body, and Mary felt sor- 
ty for her from the depths of her being. 
She was determined to help her if she 
could. 

“Don’t cry, Rosa,” she said. “I'll go 
to see your father, and perhaps he will 
listen to reason.” 

“No—no—please don’t, Miss Morrison! 
Oh, please don’t go to my house!” 

“But why, Rosa? Why shouldn’t I go 
to see your father?” 

“Because he—he’s—well, he might 
harm you! He has no use for American 
teachers. Father’s—queer, you see.” 

“But I feel sure he would not harm 
me, and I shall go along home with you 
this evening and talk with him.” 

Rosa protested strongly, but Mary de- 
cided to go anyhow. Her native pluck 
was coming to the forefront and she did 
not fear the Italian father. She felt 
sure that she could talk with him diplo- 
matically, and probably correct things for 
her pupil. 

Rosa was trembling as the two entered 
the gate at her home that evening. She 
opened the door timidly and entered first. 
Mary did not wait for an invitation, but 
entered behind the girl. 

“Father,” began Rosa, “this is my 
teacher, Miss—” 

The Italian man seated behind the 
stove leaped to his feet instantly. His 
face wore a scowl that was terrifying to 
say the least. There was genuine hatred 
in his black eyes. 

“Get out!” he roared. “No Americano 
teachers coma into my house! You teacha 
da girl da—da—bad things. I beata her 
if she no stay ’way from America school- 
house!” 

“Father—please, listen just a moment,” 
pleaded Rosa. “Miss Morrison just wants 
to talk with you, then she will go. Please 
listen to her—” 

“Mr. Florentino,” said Mary, survey- 
ing the excited man coolly, “you cannot 
frighten me. I came here to talk with 
you about a matter of much importance 
to you and your daughter. It will pay 
you to listen to me calmly. If you touch 
me, you'll regret it! Now, won’t you sit 
down and listen like the gentleman I 
thought you to be?” 

Something in the girl’s cool, even tones 
seemed to astonish the irate father, and 
he stood hesitatingly in the middle of the 
room. Finally he said sulkily: “Well, 
what-a you want?” 

In the same tone of voice, the girl told 
him of his daughter’s absences; of the 
law governing such things and penalty 
attached; of how he owed it to his daugh- 
ter to let her come regularly to school. 
He listened in a dazed sort of fashion 
until she had finished, then he said: 

“You no talka like-a dat to me, you— 
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you!” He advanced as if to throw her 
out bodily. But Mary never moved an 
inch. She just stood where she had been, 
and gazed at him with her cool eyes. 

“T have warned you now, Mr. Floren- 
tino,” she said. “I shall go away, as you 
wish, but I want to tell you one thing 
more—if you do not let your girl come 
regularly to school, well, I shan’t be re- 
sponsible for what happens to you! Just 
remember that—and treat Rosa as a fa- 
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Christian Church Summer 
Schools Calendar 


(Clip and keep for reference) 


PALMER COLLEGE—Albany, 

Missouri. 

May 28 to June 2. 

President, Alfred Hurst, Al- 
bany, Missouri. 

UNION CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
—Merom, Indiana. 

June 10-15. 
Rev. E. H. Rainey, Atwood, 
Illinois. 

DEFIANCE COLLEGE—Defiance, 
Ohio. 
Pastors’ School—June 18-28. 
Dean Enders, Defiance, Ohio. 

DEFIANCE COLLEGE—Defiance, 
Ohio. 

Young People’s School—June 
30 to July 7. 

Leland McReynolds, Defiance, 
Ohio. 

ELON COLLEGE—Elon College, 

North Carolina. 

June 23-30. 

Miss Pattie Coghill, Hender- 
son, North Carolina. 

BETHLEHEM COLLEGE—Wad- 
ley, Alabama. 

July 1-8. 
President, S. L. Beougher, 
Wadley, Alabama. 
METROPOLITAN SCHOOL— 
Lakemont, New York. 
July 2-12. 
Rev. J. N. Dales, 
New York. 

KIRTON HALL (Canada) 
SCHOOL—Bloomington, On- 
tario. 

July 15-20. 
Rev. W. P. Fletcher, Oshawa, 
Ontario. 

CRAIGVILLE SCHOOL — Craig- 

ville, Massachusetts. 

July 9-20. 

Rev. Herbert M. Hainer, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. 
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ther should treat his daughter. Good 
night!” 

When Mary told Mr. Barnes of her in- 
terview with Florentino, the farmer 
stared at her with undisguised amaze- 
ment. “You’re—you’re sure the plucki- 
est girl I’ve ever seen!” he blurted out 
finally. “Why—why, I wouldn’t have had 
the nerve to go in that man’s home, no 
siree! He’s been a bad actor, I hear, an’ 
one never can tell what those dagos will 
do next.” 


Lakemont, 
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“T think he’ll realize the truth of what 
I’ve told him,” said Mary, quietly. 

Rosa came to school next morning 
looking happier than she had looked any 
day since Mary had known her. As soon 
as she could speak to the teacher with- 
out being overheard, she said: “Oh, Miss 
Morrison, you’re the bravest, kindest 
person! Why—why, father’s so different 
now—since you were there. I was terri- 
bly frightened, though, for I thought he 
might harm you. But he says I can go to 
school every day—as long as you’re my 
teacher!” 

Mary’s heart gave a grateful bound. 
“Rosa, I’m so glad,” was all she said, but 
she rejoiced greatly, knowing that one 
step had been gained toward victory. _ 

“Rosa,” she said that afternoon, “I 
want you to take the leading part in a 
little play which we are planning to pre- 
sent in this schoolhouse on Washington’s 
birthday. You are the only girl who 
really fits into the part I have in mind.” 

The Italian girl was more than de- 
lighted, and took her part nobly. She 
showed real talent in performing her 
share of the practice work, and as the 
time for the play drew near, Mary felt 
gratified indeed at the apparent success 
of her venture. Never before had a 
teacher attempted anything like this at 
High Point School, and she knew she was 
establishing a precedent. 

“Rosa,” she said one evening, “do you 
think your father would—would throw 
me out of the house now if I were to go 
along inside with you this evening on our 
way homeward? I have something to tell 
him.” 

“No, indeed, Miss Morrison,” Rosa has- 
tened to say. “He was saying only last 
evening that the ‘School Miss,’ as he calls 
you, could come and see me any time she 
wanted to; in fact, I suspect he’d like to 
have an opportunity to apologize for the 
way he treated you that evening, for he’s 
evidently changed his opinion of at least 
one American school-teacher.” 

That evening Mary went to Rosa’s 
home for a few minutes. She wanted to 
invite Mr. Florentino to attend the play, 
which was of a patriotic nature. 

“Yes, indeed, I com-a, for sure!” he 
said, smiling genially this time, as Mary 
offered the invitation. “I be-a there, sure 
thing!” 

And he was. A half-hour before time 
for the curtain to rise, he was there. He 
looked about curiously, for he had never 
before been inside an American school 
building. But it is likely he was none 
the less curious than were the other pa- 
trons and friends of the school who had 
gathered. 

“There’s old man Florentino,” was 
guardedly whispered about. “What’s 
happened?” 

(Continued on page thirty-six) 
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Summer Schools of the Christian Church 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


Secretary of Summer Schools 


ROM Craigville-on-Cape-Cod to Palmer College in 
Missouri and from our Canadian frontier to Bethle- 
hem College in Alabama hundreds of our pastors 

and leaders and young people will gather in our ten 
summer schools in June and July. Strictly speaking, 
our summer schools begin in March with the week at 
Franklinton Christian College, and 


time for summer schools. 





then Palmer College school opens 
in May and extends into June, but 
with these two major exceptions 
the summer school season centers 
in June and July. 

“Out Where the West Begins” 

The schools are distributed wide- 
ly in order to bring them as near 
as possible to all sections of the 
church. Palmer College school, 
which opens May 23 and extends 
to June 2 (ten days), is located at 
our Palmer Christian College “out 
where the West begins” in Albany, 
Missouri. Union Christian Colege 
school is located “on the Banks of 
the Wabash” at Merom, Indiana, 
and holds its summer session June 
10-15. 


The Defiance Summer Schools 


Two schools are held at Defiance 
College, one for pastors and one for 
young people. All the other sum- 
mer schools are for both pastors 
and young people; but Defiance, be- 
ing in the center of our most popu- 


Why Have Summer Schools? 

Dr. Elliot, who was for forty years the president of 
Harvard University, said that in his opinion the great- 
est original contribution that America had made to the 
cause of popular education was the use of the vacation 
These wonderful vacation 
days may be used or misused and 
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may send us back to our tasks more 
weary and more than ever ill-fitted 
for the year before us, or these 
days may send us back home with 
new life in body, mind, and spirit. 
We are planning our schools along 
the lines of building up and re- 
creating and enriching life, and to 
this end they all have the following 
objectives: Inspiration. Instruc- 
tion. Fellowship. Recreation. 
I. Inspiration 

We plan that those who attend 
these schools shall meet God and 
his messengers and return to their 
homes with a greater vision of the 
Christian Church and of the King- 
dom of God. The Sabbath days 
and the worship services and the 
messages of the ministers and the 
evening vespers in the open and 
the “morning watch” and all the 
deeper spiritual emphasis must 
deepen our sense of the reality of 
God’s presence and the inspiration 
of being “workers together with 
him” in his Kingdom. The purely 
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lous church group, has divided it- 
self into two school sessions. The 
pastors’ group will be held June 
18-28 this year and the young 
people’s group will be June 30 to 
July 7. 


In the Metropolitan Convention 
The Metropolitan Convention 

also has two groups, but divided 

sectionally to accommodate the 


THE “GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME” 
AT DEFIANCE 


WHERE CHRISTIAN YOUNG PEOPLE FROM FIVE 


STATES GATHER IN JUNE 


(Top) Young people’s delegation from the 
Miami Ohio Conference with the back- | 
ground of Defiance College campus and | 


administration building. (Left Center) 
Young people of the 
school lined up for a “hike” and “treasure 
hunt”. (Right Center) Some of the sum- 
mer school girls “sitting pretty’? with a 
boy background. (Bottom) ‘Eats’’ in the 
woods as a part of the “fun, food, and fel- 
lowship” programs. 


Defiance Summer | 


inspirational and devotional fea- 
tures of these schools are for the 
enlargement of life, and these are 
the things which go back home 
with us to sweeten and strengthen 
and inspire when the task seems 
difficult and the days seem long. 
II. Instruction 

A block of each day is given to 
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“gymnastics of the brain” that we 
may study our problems and from 
nasi, and mam the group, arrive at conclusions which 


Canadian contingent and_ the 
churches in the states. The adie: school will is 
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held at Bloomington, Ontario, July 15-20 and the Lake- 
mont, New York, School, July 2-12. 
In Old New England 

Beautiful Craigville-on-Cape-Cod will be the home of 
the New England summer school, July 9-20, and it 
promises to be the “best yet’? of all the schools which 
have been held there. 
Down in Dixie Land 

Two schools will be held in the Southern Christian 


will be our mental possession. If we would do, we 
must know. Too often has it been expressed in spirit 
if not in words that the building up of the Kingdom 
of God, the greatest task in all the world, does not 
need intelligent study. If there is auy field on earth 
in which its leaders should “study to make themselves 
approved unto God—workmen who need not be a- 
shamed” it is in the field of Christian leadership. 
New questions are coming up all the time which de- 
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Convention territory, one at Elon College, North Caro- 
lina, June 23-30, and the other at our newest college 
(Bethlehem College) at Wadley, Alabama, July 1-8. 


mand new knowledge. The older types of evangelism 
are being questioned. Shall we yield to these question- 
ings? Is there a better and a more Christian way? Or 
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shall we hold to the “old paths”? This is worth prayer- 
ful study. Then the new questions in missionary out- 
looks are pressing on the Church. What of them? 
What about all this talk which “The Christ of the In- 
dian Road” and other things along this line which have 
been stirred up? Is there need for us to change our 
missionary program? What about these far lands 
which object to our petty denominational attitudes? Is 
there something we can do about this? Do we not 
need to study the great matters of stewardship? What 
about the new program of Christian Education which 
is being talked everywhere in the Church today? Shall 
we be content to be ignorant of all 
these things or shall we take time 
with our brethren to sit down and 
study and think them through and 
let mind act on mind as we dig 
deep into these and other great 
questions? 

III. Fellowship 

And then beyond the periods of 
study and of worship, as well as in 
them, there is that constant touch 
of life on life and that “Fellowship 
of kindred minds” which is “Like 
to that above.” 

Dean Enders of Defiance was in 
my office the other day and said 
that he felt that this fellowship 
was the great by-product of the 
Pastors’ School at Defiance. He felt 
that all the rest was greatly worth 
while, but this good fellowship and 
acquaintance through which men 
knew each other intimately in those 
days together were worth the whole 
school if there were nothing more 
accomplished. And Dr. Harper of 
Elon College said much the same 
thing to me in the Southland and 


is coming into life from these and other movements, all 
tend to give more free time to millions. And this 
raises the big question as to what the masses are to do 
with this free time. Flivvers are waiting for them 
and moving pictures open their inviting doors and 
commercial amusements allure them to questionable re- 
sorts. What are we to do? Are we just to stand and 
condemn these questionable amusements or are we to 
take a constructive part in them and see that the free 
time of our boys and girls and men and women is 
better directed? In one of our country communities the 
pastor was able to kill a harmful resort by organizing 
his young people for happy, health- 
ful play. Is this a part of our 
Christian program or not? 
Other Things About Play 

And then, again, we need to re- 
mind ourselves that when men and 
women have happy social and recre- 
ational life they live together in a 
better way. There is no way to get 
closer to folks than to have good 
times together, and if that good 
time makes neighbors like each 
other better and makes them live 
together in a community in a finer 
fellowship, we have helped the gos- 
pel of neighborliness along and 
fulfilled the second commandment 
which is “like unto” the first great 
commandment of loving God with 
all our hearts. 
Don’t Get in a Rut 

Summer schools are to keep us 
from getting in a rut. Many a 
preacher hears no one preach from 
year’s end to year’s end except him- 
self. I was in a convention last 
month in which a Sunday-school 
superintendent acknowledged that 








Dr. Summerbell of Starkey (and of 
the whole church) told me with his 
splendid enthusiasm what the 
Lakemont school had done to ce- 
ment friendships of those who only 
knew each cther by name before 
they had attended a summer 
session. 
IV. Recreation 

“All work and no play” makes 


SUMMER DAYS AT MEROM, INDIANA, 
ON THE CAMPUS OF UNION 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


(Top) One of the ‘clans’ of Christian 


| young people on the steps of the adminis- | 
| tration building of the college. 


(Left Cen- 
ter) A typical Christian Church girl at 
Merom with her camera book full of pre- 
cious memories and “dreaming them over” 
(Right Center) Ferry running across the 
dividing river which separates Indiana 
from Illinios. (Bottom) ‘On the Banks of 
the Wabash Far Away” which is not “far 
away” but which borders the campus of 
Union Christian College. 


he had been in no Sunday-school 
but his own since he had been 
elected its superintendent fifteen 
years ago. That is a fine record of 
faithfulness, but is there not a 
question about his being of larger 
usefulness and vision if he had once 
or twice a year (at least) let his 
assistant take the school and he go 
out and “prospect” for new ideas. 
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not only Jack a dull boy, but it 
makes a summer school defeat 
itself. Large blocks of time are given over to “good 
times” which make for the re-creation of the physical 
man. He who goes to one of these summer schools 
should go away feeling fit through the use of what 
otherwise might be unprofitable hours. 

And not only is the recreation for the time of the 
school, but it is intended that it may be so given that 
those who receive it may be able to carry it back home 
and use in their local groups and communities. 

The right use of leisure is coming yearly to be one of 
the great problems of life. Shorter working hours and 
mid-week half days off, “daylight saving”, and all that 





Wouldn’t it be a good thing for 
preachers to hear others preach 
and teachers to witness others teach and young people 
to see how other young people work in leading meet- 
ings and doing Christian work? 

The summer school brings this sort of a thing to you. 
It is a sort of a “postgraduate” course in efficiency as 
well as a rest, a recreation time, and an inspiration and 
fellowship all in one. You can hardly tell where one 
leaves off and the other begins. In any case, it sends 
you back home a better man or woman than when you 
came, and that’s the point of it all. 

Full information may be secured from the school 
nearest you, but if (Continued on page forty-five) 
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Happy youngsters of the Cairo, 
School in 1927. Rev. 


Ohio, Christian 
Frank Wright, the pastor, and leaders are in the back- 


Church Daily Vacation Bible 


ground, They are planning for a bigger and better group this summer. 


Planning for a Daily Vacation School 


BY MISS ADALINE C. GUENTHER 
Secretary of the International Association of Daily Vacation Bible Schools 


vacation school is immediately 

after the close of the preceding one, 
but if there has been no preceding one, 
or other delays have hindered the de- 
velopment of the plans, it is well to re- 
member that it is not too late even up to 
June. The first thing which anyone who 
is interested in the vacation school in a 
local community should do, is to see that 
it is organized under such auspices as 
will insure its permanent place in the 
church program. The school must be 
built upon the rock foundation of proper 
organization rather than upon the shift- 
ing sand of individual enthusiasms, which 
can so easily be diverted. Specifically, 
this means that it should head up in the 
official organization or committee of the 
church which supervises all the educa- 
tional activities of the church. In the 
ease of a school which is conducted by 
two or more churches this committee 
should appoint proportional representa- 
tion on a joint committee, which, at the 
end of the school, should report back to 
the official group, so that, each year, the 
responsibility again reverts to the church 
itself. 

The second step in preparing for the 
vacation school consists of a number of 
decisions. Shall the teachers be paid? 
How many shall there be? What kind of 
equipment should be put at their dis- 
posal? How many departments will there 
be? How much should be allowed for 
running expenses? For how long will 
the school be conducted? On the basis of 
the answers to these questions, the budg- 
et for the school should be carefully made 
up, and every precaution taken to insure 
its being available when the school be- 


T= ideal time to start planning a 


gins. During the first experimental year, 
when the school has for purposes of 
demonstration been carried on by the 
fervor of a few wise and farsighted folks, 
it may be all right to reply on a closing 
offering or collections. But once this first 
demonstration is over, the budget, no 
matter how small, should be handled as a 
budget. If the church cannot add this 
amount to its regular expense budget, it 
may, under thé auspices of the educa- 
tional committee of the church, seek to 
secure the money elsewhere, through 
special gifts, tuitions, appropriations 
from other organizations within the 
church, and so on. But the ideal of the 
church budget should not be forgotten by 
those interested in the vacation school. 

Once the matter of budget and its de- 
pendent decisions have been settled, the 
teachers should be found and selected. 
Whether or not they are paid may have 
a great deal to do with the matter of 
selection. 

In general it may be said that it is 
better to pay the teachers, at least a 
small amount, for the time and energy 
which the vacation school demands is 
very great. The real sacrificial motive 
which must, however, figure so largely 
in all religious work, should not be dis- 
regarded. This is to be a school in which 
certain things will be taught, but it must 
also be remembered that there is as well 
a spirit which must needs be caught. The 
power to inspire by deed and personal 
life should be rated at least as important 
as adequate training. Of course the com- 
bination of the two is just the thing the 
vacation school ought, to have. The other 
important thing to keep in mind in select- 
ing the teachers is that public school 
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teachers do not necessarily represent the 
acme of all that is desirable. The spirit 
of the teacher is really the important 
thing in the vacation school. If a public 
school teacher carries with her into the 
vacation school a sense of formal dis- 
cipline and restraint, and a theory that 
education is a process whereby facts are 
accumulated, all of which is part of the 
equipment of the great majority of pub- 
lic school teachers as yet,—then the va- 
cation school will lose part of its unique 
opportunity. But if the teacher can 
carry her experience and her training, 
and catch as well the spirit of the vaca- 
tion school—which is that “teachers and 
pupils may here together engage in 
varied enterprises of actual Christian 
living,”—then, and only then, will she 
come well prepared. 


It is the creation of this attitude which 
should be the goal of those who train the 
teacher. Much has already been written 
about the proper training for the vaca- 
tion school teacher. In localities where 
there is no overhead agency to take the 
responsibility, churches will find it much 
easier to combine in the effort to train 
their teachers. The minimum training to 
be aimed at, should be, if at all possible, 
ten or twelve hours of departmental 
methods, ten or twelve hours of child 
study, according to the group with which 
the teacher is to work; and a brief course 
in the special technique of the vacation 
school, which will seek to inculcate this 
spirit upon which the whole opportunity 
of the vacation school is based. When- 
ever possible, there should be provided 
for the vacation school teachers a regular 
standard leadership training school, 
which offers courses in departmental 
methods applied to the vacation school. 
All this, of course, presupposes that the 
ideal is to have one teacher go with a 
single group of children, through all the 
activities of the morning’s program, and 
this ideal should be kept in mind when 
the plans for the school are being made. 


While the teachers are training for 
their summer’s work, they, together with 
the principal and anyone with whom they 
can advise, should be planning the sum- 
mer’s program. A choice of curriculum 
materials should be made only on the 
basis of a definite knowledge of what the 
children have already done in the pre- 
vious vacation schools; in the Sunday- 
school, and in the week-day religious edu- 
cation classes. Their particular inter- 
ests should be carefully considered. Their 
special problems should be studied. A 
junior group in a small town, with a 
background of training, will need very 
different material than a junior group in 
a downtown mission church. Groups in 
country churches will engage in very 
different activities than would be pos- 
sible, or would appeal to city groups. 





These are the most obvious examples, of 
course, of the kind of preparation it is 
wise to make, but the vacation school will 
never achieve its highest possibilities un- 
til the teachers know all these things. 
Then, too, the teachers will be prepar- 
ing some of the things which they will 
need when the children come to work out 
service projects. Somehow, it seems that 
too often a disproportionate amount of 
money is spent on “handcraft material” 
in the vacation school budget. Small 
amounts of staple supplies can be col- 
lected all through the spring, and when 
the children begin to work, and need 
other articles, they should have a hand in 
securing them. One of the denomination- 
al boards has prepared a small folder 
which tells what things can be put into 
the vacation school cupboard at house- 
cleaning time—material left over from 
dressmaking, magazines, cardboard boxes 
and cigar boxes, grocer’s boxes, pieces 
left from the last visit of the paper- 
hanger—all these can be gathered into 
the storeroom. And if the child wants 
something which is not there, is there not 
a better way than to get it for him, and 
place at his disposal, something he can 
have without any effort on his part? All 
this means, of course, that the teachers 
must share with the principal in the re- 
sponsibility for administering the school 
well, and it also means that the depart- 
mental superintendent will be planning 
her work far in advance of the opening 
of the school. If she is to work with the 
children in the service projects under- 
taken, she must be prepared, as far as 
possible, for any contingency, even 
though decisions as to the form their 
service shall take are to be left with the 
group. Meanwhile, there are adminis- 
trative details to be planned. Those who 
have been responsible for organizing the 
school and selecting the teachers will 
have studied carefully the sections in the 
Proposed International Standard for the 
Vacation School which deal with relation- 
ships and with leadership. Whenever 
possible they have made some provision 
for supervision which shall help the 
teachers in their work from day to day. 
Now they, with the teachers, will pre- 
pare for the opening day of the school. 
They will arrange for a survey of the 
neighborhood, to enlist the interest of 
parents and children not reached through 
the church’s own publicity. They will 
arrange for an enrollment day, before 
the Monday when the school begins. They 
will try to interest the community 
through carefully. planned articles: and 
newspaper features. They will arrange 
for each teacher to have a copy of the 
Standard, and for meetings which this 
standard may be studied. The teachers 
will be particularly interested in the sec- 
tion of the standard which, under the 
head, Learning to Live the Christian 
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Life, deals with the program of the 
school. A careful study before the open- 
ing of the school will do much to pre- 
pare the teachers for their responsibil- 
ities, particularly if they understand that 
here is set up, as it were, the ideal to- 
ward which they should work. Those 
teachers who followed this plan last 
summer report that they were greatly 
helped in the conduct and administration 
of their schools. Whenever possible, 
supervisors and faculty should plan also 
to measure the school, according to the 
directions given in the Introduction; 
when the term is half over, provide for 
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a restudy of the standard, and then for 
a final testing just before the close of the 
school. It must be remembered that the 
standard is not for the school which runs 
perfectly, but rather for the school which 
needs guidance and help, just as surely as 
any Christian precept is more for those 
who need, than for those who already 
have the virtues outlined. And finally, 
those who plan the school will plan not 
only for one season but for years, and 
for the future when the vacation school 
shall have an unquestioned place in the 
church program of religious education. 
New York City. 
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Question Corner 
Problems of Christian Education 
BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


Question: Our Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing is the dullest thing and doesn’t seem 
to grow any better. I have tried and tried 
to get the young people to make it more 
interesting, but the most I have been able 
to get them to do is to read verses or 
clippings. I tried to get them to read a 
verse and then talk about it, but they 
won't do it. They do not seem to be 
mean about it, but they just don’t seem 
to know how and are embarrassed. How 
can I get them to take part more in the 
meeting? 


ANSWER: The thing that makes young 
people embarrassed and self-conscious in 
such a meeting is the formality of it. Be- 
fore and after the meeting, when you 
are meeting naturally and informally, I 
warrant you that those same young 
people talk enough, and express opinions 
too. But you set up a straight row of 
chairs and a row on row back of those 
and then put a straight backed chair 
with a straight backed individual facing 
them from the front, and you have a 
formal set-up which scares them to death 
and they can’t say a word in such an 
atmosphere. 

Why don’t you (first) change the room 
and make it more attractive. Is there 
anything in the Bible which says that 
chairs have to be set in a straight row 
and just so far apart? If a dozen of 
those young folks would come to see you 
at your home, would you arrange the 
chairs in a straight line for them to sit 
in? I think that you would arrange them 
in a circle or carelessly about, and I 
think that if you didn’t that they would. 
Try arranging the room (and beautify- 
ing it) a little differently each time. 
Make it as “homey” as you can. 

Then in this setting, you (if you are 
the leader) must be a little informal too. 
Just talk to them as if you really knew 
them personally. Don’t just say, “Isn’t 
there some one else who has something to 
say on the topic?” But say, “Jim (or 
Mary), what do you think about young 
people giving a tenth, or joining the 
church, or helping our neighbors, or 


whatever the topic is about. And if they 
don’t want to stand up (formally) and 
talk, let them say what they want to 
say seated. Suppose in that company of 
a dozen at your house that you were 
seated in the living room and every time 
a boy or a girl wanted to say anything 
that he would be required to stand up 
and say it. How much conversation do 
you think you would get out of the 
bunch? Then let each one say what he 
wants to say a little at a time. Don’t just 
have a “one speech all around” and quit. 
Let them say a little and a little more 
afterward if they want to. In other 
words, create a conversational atmos- 
phere in which by the arrangement of 
the room and the atmosphere of the 
leader and the freedom of the crowd you 
will make it easy to speak instead of 
hard to do so. 

Mr. W. C. Pearce, the Sunday-school 
man, was once asked in a conference how 
to get women in a Bible class to talk in- 
stead of having the teacher do all the 
talking, and Mr. Pearce replied: ‘Why, 
just dismiss the class and they will all 
talk.” Did you ever get into a dull 
prayer meeting where nobody talked un- 
til the meeting was dismissed and then 
everybody stood around and talked and 
talked and talked until the janitor had to 
put them out? What was the reason 
that they were so silent in the meeting 
and so free to talk afterwards? The 
meeting and the fine speech of the leader 
and all the straight rows of chairs and 
all the formal things together just scared 
them to death with their formality, and 
they couldn’t think of a blessed thing to 
say. But when they were dismissed and 
that man in front was not looking right 
at them and they were standing around 
naturally and not sitting in straight 
rows and straight back chairs—then, 
when they got into their more natural 
surroundings, they could talk all night. 

There is a lot more to it, but this will 
be a good start for young people. 
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Working Tools 


Reviewed by W. A. Harper 


James B. Duke, Master Builder. By J. 
W. Jenkins. Doran. $4.00. 


Mr. Jenkins has described in this vol- 
ume one of the master minds of our day. 
Mr. Duke devoted his energies to busi- 
ness, amassed a fortune, and became, as 
his biographer says, a master builder. He 
would have gone to the top in any voca- 
tion to which he had devoted his remark- 
able energy and organizing ability. His 
university will, a hundred years from 
now no doubt, assure him a safe place 
among the half dozen really constructive 
master men of this generation. 


James B. Duke believed in work and 
never tired of it. He had a woman’s 
reputed intuition in his capacity at see- 
ing straight through a situation, and his 
intuitive judgment rarely was in error. 
Success in his opinion was fifty-one per- 
cent energy and only forty-nine percent 
ability and training; and yet so highly 
did he value training that he founded a 
university to train ministers, teachers, 
engineers, and the professional men. 


Mr. Duke believed in saving and in in- 
vesting for profit. His advice to younger 
men was to save half their income, no 
matter how small it might be. Saving, he 
knew, was the foundation of economic in- 
dependence and of success in business en- 
terprises. He lived hard and saved and 
invested according to his best judgment. 
He always felt that he would be a rich 
man, though born to straitened circum- 
stances, and he was determined to do 
good with his money. He laid up treas- 
ures on earth, but not for himself. That 
is the way he read Christ’s injunction, 
and undoubtedly he was right. 


Mr. Duke had none of the spirit of the 
gambler in business. He did not play 
the stock market nor deal in futures. He 
made millions, but he rendered a service 
for the profit he took and at no time in 
his career was he a parasite on industry. 
His organizational ability enabled him to 
enrich himself and his associates, nor did 
he impoverish those who consumed his 
products, 


I often heard men speak of James B. 
Duke as stern, selfish, hard-hearted. They 
did not understand what he had in mind. 
He did not give to every enterprise that 
appealed to him for assistance, else he 
could not have accumulated the fortune 
that made Duke University possible, to 
say nothing of his great benefactions to 
hospitals, orphanages, small churches, 
and veteran ministers of the gospel. His 
final accounting of his stewardship is his 
vindication. Mankind’s verdict on this 
master builder must be favorable. Many 


a poor boy in high school or college read- 
ing Mr. Jenkins’ book will be inspired to 
go forward. Another poor Richard has 
lived and wrought and enriched our so- 
cial heritage. He is depicted fairly in 
this biography. 


That I May Save Some. By Bishop W. 
F. McDowell. Abingdon Press. $1.00. 


Bishop McDowell sees clearly the dis- 
tinction between evangelism as purpose 
and evangelism as method. He urges that 
it is central in the Christian program. 
He speaks a sane word to religious educa- 
tion devotees, a word greatly needed in 
the new day of enthusiasm for this rela- 
tively new movement. This volume of the 
Earl Lectures deserves and will receive 
a cordial welcome. Its note is needed. 


The Bearing of Psychology Upon Reli- 
gion. By Harrison S. Elliott. Associa- 
tion Press. Highty-five cents. 


Professor Elliott has rendered both re- 
ligion and psychology a real service in 
this book, brief in scope but comprehen- 
sive and satisfying in its conclusions. 
Psychology is shown to be the stay and 
support of religion and necessarily so, if 
religion is to command respect in a scien- 
tific age. It is a book for thinkers. 


Which College? By Rita S. Halle. Mac- 
millan, $1.75. 


A comprehensive study of the various 
colleges and universities accredited by 
the several standardizing agencies, based 
on their catalogs and other data. The 
distinctive thing for which each institu- 
tion stands is indicated. Parents and 
young people anxious to select a college 
intelligently would do well to consult this 
volume. An appropriate subtitle would 
be “Guidance in the Choice of a College.” 


What Is the Christian Religion? By 
Edward L. Parsons. Morehouse. $1.00. 


Bishop Parsons gives four answers to 
the query raised by the title of his book 
—A Faith, A Way of Life, A Society, A 
Transforming Power. His reasoning is 
cogent and his conclusions sound in the 
main. How he manages to regard Russia 
as now an autocracy is, however, puz- 
zling. A delightful book. 


The Changing College. By Ernest 
Hatch Wilkins. University of Chicago 
Press. $1.50. 


Oberlin has been fortunate in choos- 
ing the successor of President King— 
that is the inevitable conclusion the read- 
er must arrive at who reads President 
Wilkins’ book. He is not only abreast 
of the significant movements that are 
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now changing the American college. He 
is part and parcel of those changes. No 
educator should fail to read this book, 
setting forth, so to speak, the educational] 
principles according to which a great 
American college is to be conducted, let 
us hope, for a quarter of a century at 
least. 


Facing the Truth. By Carl A. Sea- 
ward, Tufts College Press. $1.25. 


A ministerial student in the famous 
Universalist College tells in chapter one 
of a real situation in which free speech 
and untrammeled “facing the truth” of 
militarism and pacificism were endan- 
gered. The American Legion is making 
itself ridiculous by its frantic efforts to 
suppress “reds”, “bolshevists”, ‘“paci- 
fists”, etc. The other two chapters of the 
book discuss the National Defense Act of 
1920 and the principles of “An All-In- 
clusive Fellowship” for the nations of 
the world. We shall undoubtedly hear 
more of this student, and we want to, in 
his desire to “face the truth.” 


Children’s Prayers. Recorded by Their 
Mother, Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 


Just the kind of book we have needed. 
The mother of four boys ranging up to 
ten years of age, who has taught them 
to pray and prayed with them and lis- 
tened to them pray, has recorded in 175 
pages her gleanings. No parent inter- 
ested in the spiritual development of a 
child can afford to be without this book. 
Teachers, too, will find it of great assist- 
ance. 


Christianity or Religion? By Arno C. 
Gaebelein. Our Hope. $1.50. 


Dr. Gaebelein has searched literature 
as well as the Scriptures in amassing 
the facts and arguments of his discus- 
sion. His general view is that Christian- 
ity is a supernatural religion and that in 
the beginning religion was pure and mon- 
otheistic. Religion, too, like the individ- 
ual, has sustained a fall, and since that 
fall man has been endeavoring to regain 
it in its purity. All Christians will agree 
with him that Christianity is final. 


Complete Sayings of Jesus. By Arthur 
Hinds. D. H. Pierpont and Company. 
Williamsburg, Mass. Sixty cents in limp 
cloth; other bindings at $1.10, $1.60, and 
$2.10. 


The sayings of Jesus are given in the 
King James’ Version and without inter- 
polation, divested of the context, retain- 
ing only such portions of the narrative 
as are necessary to give the setting to our 
Lord’s own words. It is recommended 
that the sayings be read aloud. It is 
hoped that their reading will deepen the 
desire to know the Bible as a whole bet- 
ter. A vest pocket booklet and a worthy 
travel companion. 





The Sunday-school Lesson Notes for June 


June 3, 1928 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


Ss. S. Lesson 


Jesus Facing Betrayal and Death 
Mark 14:1-42, Devotional Reading: Psalm 22:1-5, 18, 19 
GOLDEN TExTt—Not what I will, but what thou wilt—Mark 14:36. 


Mark 14:17-25 


Supt.—17 And in the evening he cometh 
with the twelve. 

School—18 And as they sat and did eat, 
Jesus said, Verily I say unto you, One of 
you which eateth with me shall betray me. 

19 And they began to be sorrowful, and 
to say unto him one by one, Is it I? and 
another said, Is it I? 

20 And he answered and said unto 
them, It is one of the twelve, that dippeth 
with me in the dish. 

21 The Son of man indeed goeth, as it 
is written of him: but woe to that man by 
whom the Son of man is betrayed! good 
were it for that man if he had never been 
born. 

22 And as they did eat, Jesus took 
bread, and blessed, and brake it, and gave 
to them, and said, Take, eat: this is my 
body. 

23 And he took the cup, and when he 
had given thanks, he gave it to them: and 
they all drank of it. 


24 And he said unto them, This is my 
blood of the new testament, which is shed 
for many. 

25 Verily I say unto you, I will drink 
no more of the fruit of the vine, until 
that day that I drink it new in the king- 


dom of God. 
Mark 14:32-36 


32 And they came to a place which was 
named Gethsemane: and he saith to his 
disciples, Sit ye here, while I shall pray. 

33 And he taketh with him Peter and 
James and John, and began to be sore 
amazed, and to be very heavy; ; 

34 And saith unto them, My soul is ex- 
ceeding sorrowful unto death; tarry ye 
here, and watch. 

35 And he went forward a little, and 
fell on the ground, and prayed that, if it 
were possible, the hour might pass for 
him. 

36 And he said, Abba, Father, all things 
are possible unto thee; take away this cup 
from me: nevertheless not what I will, but 
what thou wilt. 





DAILY READINGS 


Note: The thoughtful, prayerful read- 
ing of these Daily Readings is an impor- 
tant part of the preparation for teaching. 


Monday, May 28—The Betrayal Announced. 
Mark 14:17-25. 

Tuesday—The Prayer in the Garden. Mark 
14:32-42, 

Wednesday—The Passover. Ex. 12:21-28. 

Thursday—The Suffering High Priest. 
Heb. 5:1-10. 

Friday—Comfort for Christ’s Followers. 
Matt. 10:24-33. 

Saturday—Christ’s High Priestly Prayer. 
John 17:1-10, 

Sunday—Prayer for Deliverance. 
22:1-21. 


Psalm 


Approach to the Lesson 


There is an old word of the gospel 
which is becoming new with meaning to 
deep-rooted Christians, and that word is 
“fellowship”. Its old-new meaning hes 
to do with something more than the 
“fellowship of the saints”, although it 
holds that too, in a larger way than the 
old “brotherhood of believers” expression 
might warrant. It has also to do with the 
“fellowship of kindred minds” which is 
“like to that above’; but it goes deeper 
than that. It has a “fellowship of suffer- 
ing” in the words of Paul who called it 
“the fellowship of his sufferings”. But 
the newer meaning is deeper than the old 
meaning of “kindred minds” and 
“brotherhood of believers”, and even 
deeper and wider than the commonly ac- 
cepted interpretation of Paul’s “fellow- 
ship of his sufferings”; and it goes on 
from that fellowship with him to fellow- 
ship with those for whom he suffered 
even though they be not of the “brother- 
hood” nor “kindred minds like that 
above”. 

Jesus suffered for the whole world and 
every soul in it. He gave his life not 
only for any favored few but for every 
suffering, needy, sick, and sin-sick soul, 
and we enter fully into the fellowship of 
his sufferings not only when we feel the 
personal pangs of Jesus in Gethsemane 
and on the cross, but when we feel the 
pain of the world and enter with Jesus 
the lists to do anything, anywhere, any- 
time to minister to them. That is the 


new-old fellowship which is “like to that 
above”. 
The Newer Meaning Taking Shape 

This newer meaning is taking shape in 
the Church and in the life of Christians 
in what has been called the “social gos- 
pel”. It is not a new thing in the gospel 
of Jesus, but it is a new discovery of the 
Church. There is an individual gospel, 
and there is a social gospel, and they are 
not at war with one another, but each 
depends on the other. It has been so from 
the beginning and is written in the Ten 
Commandments as interpreted by Jesus, 
in which his first word is love to God and 
his second (which is like unto the first), 
is love to man. Love to God is an “in- 
dividual gospel” and no one can love God 
for you. That is an individual affair be- 
tween you and God. But the second is 
like unto the first in that it is filled with 
that same love of God and gives us the 
“social gospel” which is that we shall love 
our neighbor in need as we love our- 
selves. The beloved disciple says that he 
who says that he loves God and hates 
his brother is a liar. And he shows us 
how it can’t be done. 


The World is Growing Better 

The Church in olden times made that 
sharp distinction between “ministering to 
the saints” and serving the need of the 
world, but we have come to a day when 
our larger idea of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ opens our eyes to his larger min- 
istry to the needy souls he met and the 
twentieth century Church is entering in- 
to that fellowship of service and sacrifice 
as the Church has not done before in a 
thousand years. The “social gospel” of 
Jesus is taking deeper root and we are 
entering more deeply into the real “fel- 
lowship of his sufferings”. 
But There is a Great Climatic Background 

We need to know something of his 
sufferings and the ends to which he went 
that we may feel how deeply he sensed 
the need of the world and how much he 
was willing to pay by his life and death 
and sufferings to meet that need. The 
Catholic Church majors on the physical 


pain of Jesus and pictures the “bleeding 
heart” and keeps prominently before its 
devotees the suffering and dying Jesus on 
across. And we may well ask ourselves 
if we have not thought too little of all 
this and of how much Jesus was willing 
to pay of humiliation and mental and 
spiritual agony as well as physical pain 
for a world which hated him and his 
gospel and was wed to its own ways. 
Are our hearts dull and hardened to all 
this because we have known it so long? 


The First Scene in the Last Act 


We are coming to the end of the earth- 
ly ways of Jesus. The cords of bigotry are 
tense and are drawing tighter and 
tighter. He sees the network of hatred 
and lies and the hearts which are ready 
to do murder in the name of God, the 
Church, and the nation. The whole hated 
thing lifts its head and faces him and 
is now only a few hours away and draw- 
ing near every fast-flying hour. The ugly 
shape of the “cursed tree” is black 
against the horizon and extends its awful 
arms of death and suffering to him. How 
well he knows all this, and how well he 
knows what it all means. If we would 
know “the fellowship of his sufferings” 
we must face it with him sometime, some- 
where, somehow, for others. 


“He Cometh With the Twelve.” V. 17. 


5 And in the midst of all this threaten- 
ing shadow of the cruel cross he “loveth 
his own, and loved them unto the end.” 


He told them that it was “with great de- 
sire” that he longed to eat this last 
supper with them. He was so wonder- 


fully human that he was divine. He 
loved “his own” and left them this great 
memorial which has been peculiarly for 
“his own” and in “remembrance of him” 
through the nineteen long centuries since 
that night of nights. 


“One of You Shall Betray Me.” V. 18. 


We often overlook the oriental setting 
of Jesus’ words when he says that the 
traitor is one that “dippeth with me in 
the dish”. There was no deeper nor more 
dastardly thing that one Oriental could do 
to another than to eat with him from the 
same dish and then rise up to do him 
harm. To think that the knife which was 
to enter into his heart was to be in the 
hands of a friend who was of the fel- 
lowship of the Twelve, was that which 
gave keenest pain. 


“Eat—This is My Body.” 


“Drink—This is My Blood.” Vs. 22, 23. 


Luther, when he met Zwingli around 
the table to mend their differences over 
the Lord’s Supper, insisted that he would 
not meet unless there was chalked on the 
table between them in great letters the 
words, “THIS IS MY BODY”. He stood 
for the bread of the communion being the 
literal body of Christ and not a sym- 
bol. But there is a greater body than 
the physical body of Christ and which in- 
cludes that too. As the body without 
the spirit is dead, so the physical em- 
blems without that deeper meaning are 
lifeless. 


The body and blood of Christ were 
given to us and the world and we are 
to partake of that “fellowship of his 
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sufferings” by taking on the spirit of his 
life and carrying it on. Thus will we 
“remember” him for— 

“Here among the halt and blind, 

The weak and helpless of mankind, 


In deeds we do, in things we say, 
Life of our life, he lives today.” 


The bread and the wine need to be trans- 
formed into the very flesh and blood of 
“Christ in us” today or the communion 
will lose its fuller meaning. 


The Last and the Great Supper 


This is the last supper for Jesus in the 
world, but there was to be a new table 
spread in the Kingdom. The “marriage 
supper of the Lamb” will be the triumph 
of all the faith and works of Jesus and 
his followers and Jesus will be again 
the guest of honor. The “one hundred 
and forty and four thousand” and the 
“multitude no man can number” and the 
“kingdoms of the earth will bring their 
honor and glory into it” are just sketches 
of an indescribable event which is too 
great for our present eyes to see or ears 
to hear or hearts to comprehend. But 
our spiritual eyes and hearts should see 
that glorious day in the Kingdom of God 
whenever we celebrate his “remembrance 
feast”. We may look forward to his 
glory and our triumph with him, as well 
as back to all he did at the beginning 
of the way that this might be. 
“Sit Ye Here While I Shall Pray.” 

There are holy places of life where we 
may enter with our friends, but there 


are holy of holies where even our most 
intimate friends cannot go with us. In- 


V. 32. 


dividual prayer and communion with God 


is that holy of holies in Jesus’ life and 
in ours. No one is so near or dear to 
us that he may enter into that place with 
us. No father, mother, sister, brother, 
husband, wife, friend, can enter there. 
Even Jesus drew the line which God has 
always drawn on entering that holiest 
place of individual communion with the 
Father. He had to say, “Sit ye here 
while I shall pray.” If one knows not 
this law, he knows not of a fundamental 
law of the spiritual life. Neither the 
Twelve nor the “inner circle” of three 
could go with him there. 


Physical Weakness. V. 35. 

The strain of the days and the strain 
of that day and night were telling on 
him. Physical exhaustion breathes 
through the lines as it tells us that “he 
went forward a little and fell on the 
ground”. He was so physically ex- 
hausted that he “fell” on his face and 
knees in the attitude of prayer. His 
earthly human life had almost gone out 
of him and now he must carry on by the 
power of the spiritual force until the end 
comes. 


Alone With God. Vs. 35, 36. 


Jesus is now in the “Holy of Holies” 
alone with God. None could go with 
him there. But a voice has come out to 
us which tells us of the awful struggle. 
Jesus did not pray (as we too commonly 
believe) that he might be delivered from 
the cross nor from the physical pain or 
from the suffering or even from the 
shame which went with the cross. Jesus 
knew that for this he came into the world 
and he knew that must be. But Jesus 
prayed that “the hour” of physical weak- 
ness and “the cup” of any failure caused 
by that weakness might never be his. 
He prayed that he might not die from 
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this weakness before he reached the cross. 
And his prayer was answered. Read 
what Hebrews 5:7, 8, says of this scene. 
God’s will was the highest thing in Je- 
sus’ life and his Gethsemane suffering 
was a spiritual suffering; fearful that 
he might not be able to bear the physical 
strain and that he might die before he 
could say, “It is finished,” on the cross. 


Let us have the “fellowship of his 
sufferings” by paraphrasing the words 
of Horace Mann: “Be ashamed to live 
and be afraid to die until you have 
achieved something for humanity.” That 
is the “social gospel” of Jesus if we care 
to call it and dare to live it by that name. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


How long before the crucifixion was the 
Last Supper? 


June 10, 1928 


May 8, 1928 


How much of all which was to come did 
Jesus know? 

What effect did it have on him? 

How many were at the Last Supper? 
Who were they? 

Why did Jesus have “great desire” for 
this supper with them? 

What deep sorrow entered into his heart 
at the supper? 

Why did “dippeth with me in the dish” 
mean deeper treachery? 

Why did not Jesus arise and condemn 
Judas openly? 

What does the expression. “This is my 
body”, mean? 

What does the “blood of Christ’ mean 
to you? 

Why did Jesus go alone to pray? 

What did his “sorrowful unto death” 
words mean? 

What showed his 
weakness? 

For what did Jesus definitely pray? 

What was “the hour” in verse 35? 

What was “the cup” in verse 36? 

How may we have the “fellowship of his 
sufferings’? 


extreme physical 


S. S. Lesson 


The Arrest and Trial 


Mark 14:43-15:15. Devotional Reading: Isa. 53:1-6 
GOLDEN TEXT—He was despised and rejected of men.—Isa. 58 :3. 


Mark 15:1-15 


Supt.—1 And straightway in the morn- 
ing the chief priests held a consultation 
with the elders and scribes and the whole 
council, and bound Jesus, and carried him 
away, and delivered him to Pilate. 

School—2 And Pilate asked him, Art 
thou the King of the Jews? And he an- 
swering said unto him, Thou sayest it. 

3 And the chief priests accused him of 
many things: but he answered nothing. 

4 And Pilate asked him again, saying, 
Answerest thou nothing? behold how many 
things they witness against thee. 

5 But Jesus yet answered nothing; so 
that Pilate marvelled. 

6 Now at that feast he released unto 
them one prisoner, whomsoever they de- 
sired. 

7 And there was one named Barabbas, 
which lay bound with them that had made 
insurrection with him, who had committed 
murder in the insurrection. 


8 And the multitude crying aloud began 
to desire him to do as he had ever done 
unto them. 


9 But Pilate answered them, saying, 
Will ye that I release unto you the King 
of the Jews? 

10 For he knew that the chief priests 
had delivered him for envy. 

11 But the chief priests moved the peo- 
ple that he should rather release Barabbas 
unto them. 

12 And Pilate answered and said again 
unto them, What will ye then that I shall 
do unto him whom ye call the King of 
the Jews? 
sane And they cried out again, Crucify 

im. 

14 Then Pilate said unto them, Why, 
what evil hath he done? And they cried 
out the more exceedingly, Crucify him. 

15 And so Pilate, willing to content the 
people, released Barabbas unto them, and 
delivered Jesus, when he had _ scourged 
him, to be crucified. 





DAILY READINGS 


Note: The thoughtful, prayerful read- 
ing of these Daily Readings is an impor- 
tant part of the preparation for teaching. 
Monday, June 4—The Arrest. Mark 14: 

-52. 
Tuesday—Jesus and Peter. 
Wednesday—Jesus Before Pilate. 

15:1-15. 

Thursday—Jesus Before Herod. 

8-12. 

Friday—Barabbas or Jesus. Matt. 27:17-26. 
Saturday—Unjust Condemnation. Acts 3: 

11-21. 

Sunday—The Suffering Savior. Isa. 53:1-6. 


Luke 22:54-62. 
Mark 


Luke 23: 


Approach to the Lesson 

Gethsemane was harder to bear than 
Pilate’s court, or the Chief Priest’s coun- 
cil, or Herod’s hated presence. The 
strain and stress of “before the battle” 
are greater than facing the foe. Soldiers 
tell us that the hour of uncertainty just 
before the “zero hour” is the hardest of 
all and the active danger is nothing in 
suffering to be compared with it. A 
Gettysburg soldier told me of his fearful 
mental agony on the reserve lines, hear- 
ing the battle from afar and not knowing 
what the future hour might mean. He 
was afterward in the bloody “wheat field” 
and the “‘peach orchard” and the “devil’s 
den” where Gettysburg’s fire of death 
swept thousands of his comrades on to 
death, but that hour was not so trying 
as that dread hour of uncertainty before 
the battle. 

After Gethsemane and his prayer and 
answer of strength, Jesus moved on with 
set face and set life to the cross. There 


was no bluster and no pretense and hard- 
ly a word from him, but there was a 
majesty and a power about him somehow 
which made his enemies wonder and fear 
what might be the outcome of it all. 
Pilate seemed to feel it most, for it sur- 
rounded this strange prisoner like the 
halo of an invisible, powerful presence. 


Face to Face With Enemies of God 

The easiest way to fight is to face 
the foe. It is that dark, insiduous some- 
thing that you know not of and cannot 
see which is harder than all the physical 
evil that men can do to you. It is easier 
to be dragged through the streets in dan- 
ger of death by a mob than to be threat- 
ened on every hand and know not what 
is to happen. Somehow it gives one heart 
to see his enemy and one can stand out- 
right for right in Herod’s court, and fac- 
ing the beast, than to hear the dull whis- 
perings of his hate and hear the horror 
of his acts from long distance. This does 
not mean that it takes no courage to face 
the foe, but it means that it takes more 
courage to face an unseen foe. 


A Look at the Picture 

The deeds and devils of darkness had 
done their worst and the morning of the 
greatest day in history had come. Judas 
had betrayed the Son of Man and the Son 
of God with the kiss of a friend. The 
darkness had made the enemies of Jesus 
do what the light had made them fear 
to do. He was daily with them in the 





temple, but God’s light was too clear for 
them in which to display their wicked- 
ness and they waited for the devil’s dark- 
ness to accomplish their purpose. 


What An Unholy, Ungodly League! V. 1. 


Judas and Pilate and Herod and the 
high priest of God’s Holy Temple! What 
a quartet! And back of them the chief 
priests and elders and scribes and the 
whole church council—all thirsty for the 
blood of the hated one who sought their 
highest good. Think of the Church and 
its leaders in league with sensual Herod 
and senseless Pilate to kill the Son of 
God whom they pretended to worship in 
their “Herod’s Temple’. There had 
never been such a scene before on earth 
and, thank God, there can never be an- 
other such scene on earth. It may be re- 
hearsed and staged again for the felici- 
tation of the imps in the infernal regions, 
but the world has passed on forever from 
that day. 


Is the Unholy League Fully Dead? 


But does the spirit of such a league 
still live? It may be that we should not 
press that question too far. Do the 
Church and the world today ever form 
such an unholy league against the Son 
of God and all he lived and died for? 
Was the Church ever in league with the 
world in murderous persecution of fol- 
lowers of the Son of God since that day? 
Was the Church ever in league with hu- 
man slavery? Was the Church ever in 
league with the liquor traffic which has 
damned the lives of millions of the sons 
and daughters of God? Is the Church 
free or is it in league with the powers 
of evil today? We are not answering the 
question, but we are raising it, and with 
it another question. What is the Church? 
What is the Church without you and me 
who compose it? Are we making un- 
holy alliances and crucifying the Son of 
God afresh? That reaches nearer home 
and should send us to our holy confes- 
sional with the High Priest on high who 
really hears and really answers prayer. 


Bound and Carried and Delivered. V. 1. 

The Jewish council which first con- 
demned him had no power to do so, and 
so they pronounce a meaningless verdict 
and bind and carry their prisoner to one 
(Pilate) who had authority. 


The King of the Jews. V. 2. 

I wonder how much of a sneer was in 
the voice of Pilate in this question. He 
was a servant and governor of the 
mighty Caesar and what an insignificant 
being a “King of the Jews” would be and 
how infinitely less would be a pretender 
to this title. Alexander Mackay in his 
missionary travels in Africa found a 
great (?) African king of a tribe who 
thought himself the greatest king of the 
earth and he graciously told Mackay that 
he was not going to fight England and 
meant them no harm!  Pilate’s sneer 
meant: “Are you the King of the Jews? 
Well, what if you are? You are in the 
presence of the mighty governor—one of 
Caesar’s cabinet.” Pilate sought to over- 
awe him, but he knew not to whom he 
spoke. Afterward the word of his wife 
made him fear this man whem he had at 
first despised. In fact, the very presence 
and quiet power of the man began to un- 
dermine his braggadocia. 


“Thou Sayest It.” V. 2. 


Three short, quiet, little words was all 
the answer Jesus gave to the question of 
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life and death which Pilate used to over- 
awe him. He shot Pilate’s words back 
into Pilate’s mouth as he said quietly and 
calmly, “Thou sayest it.” Up to this 
time such a charge had not been made 
and Jesus accuses the judge of his case 
of making the charge which is a very un- 
seemly thing indeed for a judge to do. 
But Jesus brings the issue which meant: 
“You have said it. You have brought 
the accusation. Now prove it.” 
“He Answered Them Nothing.” V. 3. 
His answer to Pilate was just three 
short words, but his answer to the accus- 
ing chief priests was nothing. All they 
said was unworthy of an answer. At 
their “trial” earlier in the morning they 
had hired men to give lying testimony 
about Jesus. Such a “trial”? and such 
“justice” and accusation from such a 
source warrant no answer. It was too 
mean, and low, and wicked, and sinful 
for the Son of God to take notice of. 


“Behold, How Many Things They Wit- 


ness.” V. 4 

Fine “witnesses” were they. Wonder- 
ful “many things” did they bring to 
court. In all their false trial there was 
no witness for the one who had healed 
their sick and fed their hungry and made 
the blind to see and the lame to walk, 
and restored the dead back to the arms 
of their loved ones. Nothing of all this. 
Only “lying witnesses” bought and paid 
for to defame his character. I wonder 
where in all eternity those “lying wit- 
nesses” will come forth with shame as 
to their part in that day’s “trial”. But 
the deeper guilt will be upon those who 
hired them to “witness many things 
against him.” 
“Pilate Marveled.” V. 5. 

The governor’s sneer is turning to won- 
der. He had never met a man like this 
before. He is used to the cringing kind 
which fall at his feet and beg for free- 
dom or mercy. But here is one who 
faces death without the shadow of a fear 
or a word of defense for his life which 
is at stake. And so “Pilate marveled” 
and so has the world marveled at this 
Son of God and Son of Man ever since. 


Jesus or Barabbas? Vs. 6-11. 


It was the Jewish feast of the Pass- 
over and to curry favor with them Pilate 
annually released a Jewish prisoner— 
whomsoever they would have released. 
Barabbas was an evil man, an insurrec- 
tionist and a murderer, but the cry of the 
crowd, urged on by the presence and push 
of the priests, was for the life of Jesus 
and the liberty of the murderer. To such 
depths is it possible for men to go in 
the name of religion! 


“Whom Ye Call King of the Jews.” V. 12. 


Pilate tried to cast the slur of calling 
Jesus “King of the Jews” on the Jews 
themselves when it was himself who did 
so. They used it by saying, “He calls 
himself king,” and Pilate carried the title 
to the cross and nailed it over the head 
of Jesus in three languages in spite of 
their protest. Pilate gave it first in de- 
rision and with a sneer, but he met a 
real king and he feared him and tried 
now to save him and honor him and to 
pronounce him innocent and to pardon 
him (on this feast day) if they should 
decide him worthy of death. But all to 
no avail. 
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“Crucify Him! Crucify Him!” Vs. 13, 14. 


It is the call of the crowd for the death 
of its best friend. It is the hate of the 
priests echoing itself through those who 
feared to disobey their commands or 
sought to do for gold what was their 
will. To think that this crowd which 
cried “Hosanna” only five days ago could 
forget that day and cruelly, murderously 
cry for the death of the best friend they 
and the world ever had! What a jangle 
of sounds comes down to us from that 
Passion Week. Cries of kingly welcome 
from thousands of throats as they throw 
down their clothing for his pathway. 
Cries of little children waving palms and 
singing the praise of their Lover. Cries 
of angry priests who fear for their posi- 
tions. Cruel cries of a cruel mob which 
seek the life of its victim. And through 
it all the piercing cry of one who sold 
his Master and saw his mistake and 
went out and hanged himself. The world 
will never hear the last of the echoes of 
those cries of that last week of our Lord. 
And in and through it all is the power of 
his silence. 


“Wiling to Content the People.” V. 15. 


Anything to “please the crowd” is the 
slogan of the shallow politician, be he 
politician of Church or state. Too often 
the creed of the church member is to 
get along as well as you can” and then 
the Church and the church member stand 
for little. It is contagious and the min- 
ister who lives in such an atmosphere 
long is in danger of contagion. Jesus’ 
motto was different: “I do always the 
things which please him”, and that “him” 
referred to the Father. He who fights 
under that banner may seem to lose some 
skirmishes, but he will win the battle of 
life and share in the grand review of the 
saints of all the ages as they pass before 
ye throne of God and hear his “Well 
one.’ 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


Who betrayed Jesus? What for? 

Who urged him on to do all this? 

Where and how was it accomplished? 

Why in the night? 

Where was he taken for trial? 

What power had the priests and council? 

To whom did they send him? 

What did Pilate ask him? 

What was Jesus’ reply? 

What accusation did the priests make? 

How did Jesus answer them? 

Why did he not deny their accusations? 

What pardon possibility did Pilate offer? 

Why did they chdose Barabbas? 

Who cried for Jesus’ death? Why? 

How did Pilate show his weakness? 

How do we face the enemies of Jesus? 

How is Jesus still on trial in the world? 
. How may we stand for him against his 
oes? 


oO 


Let France have good mothers, and she 
will have good sons.—Napoleon. 


If I had all the mothers I ever saw to 
choose from, I would have chosen you.— 
Carlyle. 


In memory she stands apart from all 
others, purer, doing more and living bet- 
ter than any other mother.—Alice Carey. 


You have been the best mother—I be- 
lieve the best woman in the world. I 
thank you for your indulgence to me, and 
beg forgiveness for all I have done ill, 
and for all I omitted to do well.—Dr. 
Johnson. 
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June 17, 1828 


THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


S. S. Lesson 


The Crucifixion 


Mark 15:16-47. Devotional Reading: Isa. 53: 7-12 
GOLDEN TEXT—God commendeth his own love toward us, in that, while we were 


yet sinners, Christ died for us.—Rom. 5:8 


Mark 15:22-26 


Supt.—22 And they bring him unto the 
place Golgotha, which is, being interpret- 
ed, The place of a skull. 

School—23 And they gave him to drink 
wine mingled with myrrh: but he received 
it not. 

24 And when they had crucified him, 
they parted his garments, casting lots up- 
on them, what every man should take. 

253 And it was the third hour, and they 
crucified him. 

26 And the superscription of his accu- 
sation was written over, THE KING OF 


THE JEW 
Mark 15:33-39 


33 And when the sixth hour was come, 
there was darkness over the whole land 
until the ninth hour. 

34 And at the ninth hour Jesus cried 


with a loud voice, saying, “Eloi, Eloi, 
lama sabachthani? which is, being inter- 
preted, My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me? 

35 And some of them that stood by, 
when they heard it, said, Behold, he call- 
eth Elias. 

36 And one ran and filled a sponge full 
of vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave 
him to drink, saying, Let alone; let us see 
whether Elias will come to take him 
down. 

37 And Jesus cried with a loud voice, 
and gave up the ghost. 

38 And the veil of the temple was rent 
in twain from the top to the bottom. 


39 And when the centurion, which 
stood over against him, saw that he so 
eried out, and gave up the ghost, he said, 
Truly this man was the Son of God. 





DAILY READINGS 
Note: The thoughtful, prayerful read- 
ing of these Daily Readings is an impor- 
tant part of the preparation for teaching. 


Monday, June 11—Jesus on the Cross. 
Mark 15:22-32, 

Tuesday—i'ne Great Sacrifice. Mark 15: 
33-41. 

Wednesday—The Two Malefactors. Luke 
23 :32-43. 

Thursday—“It is Finished”. John 19:23- 
31. 

Friday—Burial of Jesus. Mark 15:42-49. 


Saturday—Justified by His Blood. Rom. 


5:1-11. 
Sunday—An Offering for Sin. Isa. 53:7-12. 


Approach to the Lesson 


“When I survey the wondrous cross, 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 

And pour contempt on all my pride.” 

This is the deepest, darkest, blackest 
day in all history. The powers of good 
and evil have come to final grips in the 
life of the Son of God, and if you and I 
had been there that day we would have 
said that evil had won. It was the night 
of death and it was the good that died. 
There seemed to be no longer then a “for- 
lorn hope”, for “while there is life there 
is hope”; but now that life is gone, how 
can hope still live? Black Friday is the 
day of despair, sorrowful Saturday is the 
grave of hope, but Easter Sunday is 
the birth of joy and eternal faith in life 
through him “who was dead and is alive, 
and, behold, he liveth forevermore.” 

The history of the world was changed 
by these few Friday hours. The proph- 
ecy of the ancient world led up to this 
day and the history of the world has been 
shaped and illuminated with the light 
from that “old rugged cross” which is 
glorious with the light of life shining 
down through the ages. 

One great poet said that he would give 
all he had written to have been the au- 
thor of that sublime hymn which has the 
background of the sweep of history: 


“In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Tow’ring o’er the wrecks of time, 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime.” 


Jesus Freely Gave His Life 


The world has taken the lives of many 
a martyr for many a cause, but they did 
not take the life of Jesus so much as he 
gave it. He could easily have proven the 
falsity of their lying evidence, but “he 
opened not his mouth.” He could have 
had “ten legions of angels” to have pro- 
tected and saved him, but he set his face 
to the cross. He could have used his 
power to have saved the world in an- 


other way, but he chose this way of the 
cross that love might have its fullest 
word in the earth. It was love’s last 
word and act to prove that God is love 
and that this was the Son of his love. 
Well may that old sage say as he com- 
pares the stoic death of great Socrates 
with the yearning, loving, forgiving 
death of Jesus: 
“Socrates died like a philosopher, 
But Jesus Christ like a God.” 
The Way of the Cross 


Out from Pilate’s judgment hall swept 
that mighty mob with such overwhelming 
savagery that if there were friends of 
Jesus in the midst they feared to face 
the murderous ferocity of that horde. 
And there were no doubt friends of Je- 
sus there who would have stood for him 
if they only dared, for they owed more 
than life to him. There were those who 
walked in the crowd that day who, but 
for Jesus and his loving ministry, would 
have been halt and helpless and even 
bedridden. There were those who had 
the sight of their eyes and who had the 
tides of power flowing through their 
veins because of his loving touch. There 
were those who had had their empty 
arms filled again with those whom Jesus 
had called back from the gates of death 
to put them there. There was Mary 
Magdalene out of whose life he had cast 
the evil spirits which bound her and there 
was the man born blind who now lived 
and saw his loving, friendly healer on the 
way to the cross. 

But there were also there the hating 
priests in their gorgeous robes which cov- 
ered murderous hearts. And there were 
there the fickle people who always make 
the mob and shout and cry and demand 
that which but a few hours before was 
foreign to them. And there were (soft- 
ening the scene) the weeping women who 
followed after him overcome with their 
sorrow. What a scene! The despair of 
any painter to picture although many 
have attempted it through the centuries. 
Such a scene is only painted on the back- 
ground of a heart full of love to its cen- 
tral figure toiling up Calvary’s hill. The 
interpretation is impossible to another 
than such an one. 


The Central Figure of It All. V. 22. 


The picture all centers on One. All 
this wicked farce of a trial, all this beat- 
ing and crowning with thorns and insult, 
all this howling of the mob, all this weep- 
ing of women, all this tumult in the 
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hearts of those who fear to speak, and all 
this hate of cruel and hating priests is 
all centered on that one “who bore our 
sorrows” as he bore the sorrows and sins 
of the crowd which followed him to Cal- 
vary. 


A Touch of Legal Kindness. V. 23. 


It was not a priest, not a Pharisee, but 
a hated heathen who showed this touch of 
kindness allowed by the Roman law to 
deaden pain. But Jesus refused it, for 
he decided that he would die with a clear 
brain. I shall never forget my friend 
who died with a touch of the spirit of 
Jesus in his going. He was a manu- 
facturer and stood against intoxicating 
liquor with all his life in days when such 
a stand meant more of strength and cour- 
age than it now does. But one day, 
passing over the railroad tracks leading 
into his factory, he slipped and fell and 
his limbs were taken off completely by 
a switch engine and before they could 
stay the flow of blood he passed away in 
the midst of a crowd of workingmen of 
his plant who loved him as workingmen 
seldom love an employer. In the midst 
of his weakness and his dying pain a 
rough workman, in his effort to be kind, 
brought a bottle of whisky and urged his 
employer and friend to drink of it, that 
it might ease his great pain while they 
were going for a physician. But my 
friend refused and, shaking his head with 
a kindly smile at the one who mistaken- 
ly sought to do him a kindness, said: “No, 
Jim, I never touched it while I lived 
among you, and I will not die with it on 
my brain.” I can understand Jesus a 
little better when I remember how Bur- 
nett Eastman died. He would allow no 
befuddling portion to darken his brain. 


Casting Lots for His Garments. V. 24. 


Those were surely “crude and cruel 
days” and crude and cruel men made 
them so. We can hardly conceive the 
kind of hearts which will sit at the foot 
of a cross where a man is suffering and 
in the agonies of an awful death and 
there heartlessly gamble for that dying 
man’s clothes. And to complete the full- 
er meaning of the picture we must paint 
into it the fuller truth that that man on 
the cross was dying for love of them! 


“King of the Jews.” V. 26. 


It was written and placed there by 
Pilate in the language of his power 
(Rome) and in the language of culture 
(Greek) and in the language of the com- 
mon people of Palestine (Hebrew) and 
all standing around the cross might read 
it, wherever they came from. The 
haughty priests objected to the sign and 
demanded that Pilate change it to words 
which would say, “He said that he was 
King of the Jews” instead of saying that 
he was such a king. But Pilate (firm at 
last) says: “What I have written, I 
have written.” Yes, and Pilate had writ- 
ten on the pages of that day more than 
he knew and the record of his criminal 
and fearsome weakness will go down on 
this central page of all history as long 
as the world stands. He will be classed 
with Judas and others who betrayed the 
Lord in whom no fault could be found. 


The Calls From the Cross. Vs. 33-37. 


Seven times it is recorded that Jesus 
spoke from the cross and those seven 
sentences have been the theme and loving 
inspiration of preachers and teachers and 
loving hearts who have had to face a 
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hard and heartless world through all the 
centuries since they were uttered. They 
are too deep and high and wonderful to 
be summed up in the little space we have 
here, and we can only refer to them and 
take the rest of our lives in an attempt 
to know their fuller meaning. There was 
a call to the Father in highest heaven and 
there was a call to a poor dying thief at 
his side. There was the remembering of 
his mother and his closest friend on 
earth and there was a prayer for his ene- 
mies who crucified him. There was a 
plea for ease from his consuming per- 
sonal thirst and a triumphant shout of 
spiritual triumph which forgot all physi- 
cal pain and need in the glory of a life- 
work glorified with faithfulness and love 
to the last and to the limit. Such were 
the words from the cross, but such were 
the meanings in those words that their 
depths have never been sounded and they 
will be recited in loving remembrance 
and in fuller love and understanding 
around the throne of God. It may be in 
those days when we sing the old, old 
song of Moses and the Lamb there will 
be a remembrance of these words on the 


' cross and we will shout: 


“Sing them over again to me, 
Wonderful words of life, 

Let me more of their beauty see, 
Wonderful words of life.” 


even though they were spoken in the hour 
and agony of death. 


Darkest Just Before the Dawn 


When Jesus was born, the heavens 
were flooded with light and with the song 
When Jesus died, the heavens 
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were filled with darkness and Matthew 
tells us that the “earth did quake” and 
that “the rocks were rent” and “the 
tombs were opened.” What a dread con- 
trast between that night of his birth so 
filled with light and song and that day 
of his death so filled with darkness and 
dread. But as it is darkest just before 
the dawn, we must remember that on this 
day the “veil of the temple was rent in 
twain” (V. 38) and the light from the 
holy of holies began to shine through. 
And we can turn from the scene with no 
better words than those of the Roman 
centurion (V. 39): “Truly this man was 
the Son of God”. That “heathen” sol- 
dier left us a better word than did any 
priest of that day. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


How many trials had Jesus? 

What was false and unfair about them 
all? 

Who condemned him to death? Why? 

Why did the mob cry for his crucifixion? 

Did he have friends in the crowd? Who? 

Why did they not speak out for him? 

Would you have spoken out for him 
there? 

Do you speak out for him now? 

Where was he crucified? 

Why was he crucified by Romans? 

How did they show him legal kindness? 

How did they show him gambling cru- 
elty? 

What was the inscription on the cross? 

Who put it there? Why? 

What did it mean? 

What were the “seven words” of Jesus 
from the cross? 

How did the crucifixion scene end? 

What was the Roman centurion’s final 
words? 

What is our final word about Jesus? 

How may we show our appreciation of 
his life and death? 


S. S. Lesson 


Education for Christian Life and Service 


James 3:13-18; 1 Peter 5:5-11. 


Devotional Reading: Psalm 119:33-40 


GOLDEN TexT—Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that need- 


Jas. 3:13-18 


Supt—13 Who is wise and endued with 
knowledge among you? let him shew out 
of a good conversation his works with 
meekness of wisdom. 

School—14 But if ye have bitter envy- 
ing and strife im your hearts, glory not: 
and lie not against the truth. 

15 This wisdom descendeth not from 


| above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish. 


16 For where envying and strife is, 


| there is confusion and every evil work. 


17 But the wisdom that is from above 


}is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and 


easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy. 

8 And the fruit of righteousness is 


> sown in peace of them that make peace. 


1 Peter 5:5-11 
5 Likewise, ye younger, submit your- 


selves unto the elder: yea, all of you be 


‘ eth not to be ashamed; rightly dividing the word of truth.—2 Tim. 2:15. 


subject one to another, and be clothed 
with humility: for God resisteth the proud, 
and giveth grace to the humble. 

6 Humble yourselves therefore under 
the mighty hand of God, that he may exalt 
you in due time. 


7 Casting all your care upon him, for 
he careth for you. 

8 Be sober, be vigilant; because your 
adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, 
walketh about, seeking whom he may de- 
vour: 

9 Whom resist, stedfast in the faith, 
knowing that the same afflictions are ac- 
complished in your brethren that are in 
the world. 

10 But the God of all grace, who hath 
ealled us unto his eternal glory by Christ 
Jesus, after that ye have suffered awhile, 
make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, 
settle you. 

11 To him be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever. Amen. 





DAILY READINGS 
_ Note: The thoughtful, prayerful read- 
ing of these Daily Readings is an impor- 
tant part of the preparation for teaching. 
Monday, June 18—Psalm 119:95-104, 
Tuesday—Psalm 119:187-144. 
Wednesday—Proverbs 2:1-9. 
Thursday—Ephesians 4:14-20. 
Friday—Ephesians 5:14-20. 
Saturday--1 Corinthians 2:12-16. 
Sunday—James 3:18-18; 1 Peter 5:5-11. 


Approach to the Lesson 

The summer days (July to October) 
are set aside in our Christian Church as 
the “Christian Educational Period” of 
the church when we are asked to empha- 
size Christian education for all, but espe- 
cially for our children and youth who are 


to make the world of tomorrow. It is 
fine that just at this time, on the eve of 
that Christian Education Period, that we 
have this lesson on “Education for Chris- 
tian Life and Service’. It should tune 
our minds to our task and help us make 
more than ever out of the coming sum- 
mer days which are at our doors. 


Summer Christian Education Days Begun 

When this lesson is on, it will be right 
in the midst of our ten Christian Church 
summer schools. Three of them (Frank- 
linton, Palmer, and Merom) wil! have al- 
ready passed. Two of them (Defiance 
College Pastors and Elon College Young 
People) will be in session, and five of 
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them (Defiance College Young People, 
Metropolitan, Canadian, Craigville-on- 
Cape Cod, and Bethlehem College) are 
right at our doors and will be held in 
July. It is planned that one thousand 
of our leaders and young people will be 
in these schools for Christian inspiration, 
fellowship, enstruction, and recreation. It 
will be great days for them and it will 
be great for the church to have them 
come back better fitted for the tasks be- 
fore them. 


Education and Leadership 


No man “by wisdom finds out God”, 
but when a man has found God then wis- 
dom and training for service are a 
mighty factor. I have heard it said that 
our Christian religion is the fruit of a 
company of simple fishermen without ed- 
ucation and with only love and devotion 
to their Master. I am not sure just how 
“ignorant” were those fishermen of old 
when I read the masterly writings in 
Gospels and Epistles some of them have 
left us. I know, too, that in those days 
carpenters and tentmakers and fishermen 
and tradesmen were not barred from edu- 
cation and leadership nor supposed to be 
ignorant just because they were trades- 
men. Every devout Jewish family 
taught its boy a trade no matter what 
else he might do in the world. 


But I do know that the two greatest 
human leaders of the Jewish faith and 
the Christian faith were of the best edu- 
cated men in the world of their day. 
Moses, who was the background of God’s 
revelation of the Law, and Paul, who was 
the great interpreter of Christ and the 
great missionary of Christianity, were 
both scholars of the highest honor and 
worth. Moses was “schooled in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians” when the Uni- 
versity of Egypt, which he attended, was 
the outstanding school of the world; and 
Paul sat at the feet of Gamaliel, the 
greatest teacher of his day. Of him it 
was said by one of his judges when be- 
fore him on trial: “Paul! much learning 
hath made thee mad,” for he felt that his 
learning was almost beyond that of man. 


But Christian Education Is More 
Schools 


Than 


Real Christian education begins with 
life, and the greatest and finest school of 


life is a Christian home. There is more 
real Christian education in real Christian 
homes than can be packed into all the 
schools of the world. Our first and high- 
est obligation is to the little child who 
may learn more in the first ten years of 
his life of the things which make for 
Christian character than he can learn in 
all the rest of his threescore and ten al- 
lotted years. And the Church can help 
the home mightily in these years as well 
as in after years. The Sunday-school and 
the Daily Vacation Bible School and 
week-day Christian education and the 
Christian Endeavor society and the 
Christian college—all are mighty forces 
of the Church to help the home and the 
state and industry in the making of 
Christian manhood and Christian wom- 
anhood. 


What Does Scholarly Paul Think of It? 


Paul is here giving instruction to Tim- 
othy, the young man of godly parents. 
who is now taking on the obligations of 
the Christian ministry. His stress is not 
just on “knowing things”, but more on 
the emphasis which Jesus gives when he 
says that knowing is not enough in these 
words: “If ye know these things, happy 
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are ye if ye do them.” Just knowing a 
thing is nothing at all and may make for 
our greater condemnation if we do not 
set it to work and follow what we know 
to be right and true. 

“Who Is Wise and Ended With Knowl- 

edge?” V. 13. 

Paul says (as Jesus says), “Show me 
what you are by what you do” and not 
just by what you know or even by just 
what you believe. The devils know a lot 
and believe a lot too. I suppose that the 
chief satanic imp knows a lot about God 
and, as James says, he “believes and 
trembles”, but he will need more than 
knowledge and belief that trembles. He 
will need a knowledge and belief which 
send him to the throne of God for mercy 
and out into life for service before he 
knows what real Christian character and 
life are. 

Paul says in this verse that if you 
would show your wisdom and knowledge 
just “shew out” in your conversation, 
your works, and your “meekness of wis- 
dom”. He says in another place that mere 
knowledge “puffeth up” like a bubble with 
nothing in it which is worth while. 

“True worth is in being, not seeming, 
In doing each day that goes by 


Some good deed, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by.” 


“Bitter Envy and Strife.” 
“Lying Against the Truth.” Vs. 14-16. 
You and I have really seen those who 
have been called “Christians” and have 
joined the church and the Sunday-school 
and belonged to it for years and go to 
church regularly and still have “bitter 
envyings and strife” in their hearts 
which Paul says “lies against the truth”. 
And he says further (V. 15) that this 
kind of wisdom is “earthly, sensual, dev- 
ilish,”’ and that (V. 16) where such 
things are there is “confusion” and in- 
stead of every good work, “every evil 
work”. So did such lives transform and 
kill the life of the Church in Paul’s day, 
and so does it now. 
— the Heavenly Wisdom Is...” Vs. 17, 


What a contrast! Instead of “earthly, 
sensual, devilish” there come the heaven- 
ly virtues of purity and peace, gentle- 
ness and mercy, full of good fruits and 
without hypocrisy. These are the fruits 
of real heavenly knowledge and this is 
what makes up a Christian educated 
child and youth and man. Let us cling 
to them and see that above all knowl- 
edge we place these flowers of the tree of 
knowledge which blossom into the fruits 
of the tree of life, and which will live 
forever in the Garden of God. 

The Old and the Young Together. V. 5. 

A great Frenchman was on a visit to 
this country and was asked what he 
thought was a solution to the problem of 
youth in these days. He replied that it 
was quite a personal affair and that 
every young man should have an inti- 
mate friend in an older man to whom he 
could come in a friendly fashion and talk 
over things with him and gain from his 
experience. He said that if this were 
done, the older man and the younger 
man would both be greatly benefited and 
could see life through other eyes than 
that of their own age. This older man 
or woman could be a parent or teacher or 
preacher or other friendly, experienced 
soul. Peter says just that here. He not 


only says that the younger should sub- 
mit to the older, but he also says that 
“all of you be subject to one another”. 
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We cannot rule a young man from a 
“throne”. We must rule by love and not 
because we are bigger or know more or 
have some “authority”. The highest and 
holiest and most powerful authority on 
earth is the authority of love—the “per- 
fect love which casteth out fear,” which 
makes the child and the parent and the 
friend love and long to do the thing the 
other wants done. That is true Christ- 
like parent and child training. 


Fighting Together With God. Vs. 6-9. 


Fighting the devil in us and around us 
is one of the major tasks of our lives. 
Peter says that the way for a young man 
to fight is to “humble himself” under the 
leadership of God that he may be exalted. 
It is great to have human friends and 
parents and helpers, but none take the 
place of God in our lives. Other friends 
may fail because of changes in life or 
lack of knowledge in knowing what and 
how to do for us or for a hundred other 
reasons, but here is one who never fails. 
All knowledge is his, all power is his, all 
love is his, all time and space are his; 
and, as the poet sings: 


“Change and decay in all around I see, 
O, thou who changest not, abide with me.” 


We will never finally win the battle of 
life without the author and preserver of 
life and without the hope of life eternal 
which is in “knowing him and the power 
of his resurrection” in our lives. 


ae Has Called Up to Eternal Glory. V. 
The glory of God is the character of 
God and this is the glory of man. No 
man is more than his character. If 
character is good and has good founda- 
tions of knowledge and service and love, 
then the more power in that life, the 
more glory will come out of it. But if 
character is weak and unlovely, then the 
more power there is in that sort of a life 
the more wreckage and danger are pos- 
sible. . 
Established, Settled, Strengthened Chris- 

tians. V. 10. 

The need of the world and of the King- 
dom is for men and women who are es- 
tablished in righteousness and are set- 
tled to do the things of God for the good 
of men in a world which God loves. The 
process of making such men and women 
of Christian character is the thing which 
Christian education is fighting for. And 
in that fight it needs the help and sup- 
port of individual men, of parents and 
homes, of schools and colleges, of work- 
time and playtime, and of all the forces 
of the Church of God in a world which 
fights all that is high and holy. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


What is Christian education? 

What has it to do with home life? 

What has it to do with schools and col- 
leges? 

What has it to do with the Church? 

What did Paul say of wisdom to Timo- 
thy (V. 13)? 

How does knowledge “puff up’? 

How does “strife in the heart” hurt 
Christian work (V. 14)? 

What are the fruits of wisdom from 
above (V. 17)? 
rue youth and age live together 
What can age offer youth? 

What can youth offer age? 

What is humility before God (V. 6)? 

How does humility help Christian 
character? 

How do the powers of evil hinder Chris- 
tian growth (V. 8)? 
wea) shall we be made perfect in Christ 

What has the Golden Text to do with 
the progress of real Christian education? 
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What is our church doing for Christian 
education? 

hat am I doing? 

C. E.? S. 8.?_ Giving? Helping our col. 

leges? D. V. B. S.2 What am I doing ip 

any way to make Christian men and wom. 
en our of children and youth? 


Teaching? Parent? 


Plucky Mary’s Victory 

(Continued from page twenty-five) 

The Italian gave rapt attention 
throughout the play, and seemed much 
impressed with the story portrayed by 
the school girls and boys. When the av- 
dience had been dismissed, he sought out 
Mary and Rosa. Rosa had been asked to 
represent “America,” and a large Amer- 
ican flag was draped across her should- 
ers. With her long, golden curls and 
bright eyes, she made a picture of which 
any American mother might be proud. 

His eyes beaming with pride, the Ital- 
ian said to Mary: “I glad I cama here, 
Glad my girl she can coma here to learn! 
I wanta she be good girl, good woman 
like her teacher! She com-a every day 
now—I maka her come,” he added, smil- 
ing. 

“TI think you'll not have to make her, 
Mr. Florentino,” said Mary. “She'll be 
here regularly of her own accord.” 

“Yes, indeed!” cried Rosa, clapping her 
hands gleefully. “I want to learn much, 
and I have the best teacher ever.” 

The Italian seemed loath to leave the 
school building. There seemed to be 
something which he wanted to say, but 
did not quite know how. Finally he 
blurted out: 

“Rosa—you tell-a da lady what I want- 
a say—you know.” 

Rosa’s face brightened and she said 
quickly: “Why, Miss Morrison, daddy 
and some of his friends are anxious to 
learn something, too. They were wonder- 
ing if—if you would maybe give lessons 
evenings! Several women and their hus- 
bands would like to learn, and they’ve no 
place else to learn in this section. There 
are no night schools.” 

“Will you, lady?” There was genuine 
eagerness in the man’s tone. “We pay-a 
you well!” 

When she learned that no fewer than a 
dozen men and women were eager to 
learn, having been influenced by Mr. 
Florentino since his marked change of at- 
titude, Mary consented to hold a night 
school if the directors would permit the 
use of the schoolhouse for the purpose. 


They were willing, and the project was § 


launched. 

“Rosa must be my assistant,” she said. 

The girl learned rapidly and was soon 
far above most of her schoolmates, s0 
that she was of much assistance to Mary. 

“Plucky Mary’s” night school became 
generally known in the community, and 
the story of how her pluck had won Fior- 
entino to American ideas became a fa- 
miliar one throughout the district.—Tl 
Sunday School Messenger. 
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The Christian Endeavor Notes for June 


June 3, 1928 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


Cc. E. Topic 


My Plans for a Profitable Summer 
Mark 6:1-6. Consecration Meeting 


“Come ye apart and rest awhile.” 





NOTE: 





PROBLEM FOR DEBATE OR FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 
Resolved, That the great number of holidays and vacation periods in 
America are wrongly used and hurt more than they help our lives. 


Choose debaters beforehand or let each one present on the night of the meeting 
speak in the affirmative or the negative as he or she may choose. Take a vote of all present 
at the close of the meeting to decide which side won. 








DAILY READINGS 
“I thought on thy ways, and turned my 
feet unto thy testimonies.” 
Monday, May 28—A Time to Rest. Exod, 
34:21. 


Gal. 5:13, 14. 


—A Time to Serve. 
aa. Ps. 119: 


Wednesday—A Time to Study. 
33-40. 

Thursday—A Time to Travel. John 2:13-17. 

Friday—A Time for Devotions. Ps. 9131-16. 

Saturday—A Time to Help Some One. 2 
Kings 5:1-14. 

sunday—Topie—My Plans for a Profitable 
Summer. Mark 631-6. (Consecration 
Meeting.) 


OBJECT OF THE MEETING 
To discover how best to use our free 
time. 


CORRELATION WITH THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSON 


The Sunday-school lesson records Je- 
sus’ last free hours before he is captured 
and bound and forced to the cross. He 
used these free hours in a social (supper) 
mental (instruction) and spiritual 
(prayer) preparation for the trying time 
before him and his followers. His ex- 
ample when he was free from the crowds 
is greatly worth our study. 


THE LEADER’S INTRODUCTION 


In spite of the fact that we call sum- 
mer time “vacation time” and that the 
land is full of those who come and go 
everywhere in those days, yet you will 
always find more at home than on vaca- 
tion. But the lesson is bigger than just 
our vacation time away from home and 
has to do with a “profitable summer” at 
home or abroad. Summer is “vacation 
time” anyway to most people in compari- 
son to the rest of the year. School people 
from the grades to college are on vaca- 
tion. Days are longer and the more light 
gives more waking hours and time as a 
rule. Even the busy summer farmer 
finds time after the harvest or in the 
midst of the longer summer days for the 
trip to town and the Sunday-school pic- 
nic and the family reunion and other 
things of this nature which other seasons 
of the year do not bring. The question, 
then, is how to use more profitably this 
freer time of the year. 

Is Free Time a Help, or a Hindrance? 


Just take a little survey of your com- 
munity and especially of its young people 
and what they do on such free time as 
holidays, school vacations, longer light 
nights, etc., and see if what they do is 
“profitable” or otherwise. Do these days 
promote such things as the degrading 
amusements which are around us every- 
where or are they better in mind and 
body and in spirit for this free time? Do 
we have enough free time or do we mis- 


use what we have? How can we use i 


better? 
Free Time a Test of Character 

The best test of character is what you 
do in your free time. You are practical- 
ly forced to work to live and you should 
not have much character credit for doing 
what you are forced to do. But in your 
free time you are free to do as you please 
and what you please to do shows your 
character. When that free time comes, 
one will go to a degrading dance and an- 
other will go on the same time to a C. E. 
social. The choice shows the character 
of the person. One will have a week off 
and will spend it at some fast and furious 
summer resort, while another with the 
same time will spend it at a summer 
school for the recreation of body, mind, 
and spirit. The choice of the use of that 
free time shows up the character of the 
one making the choice. 


A Rest Vacation 

Many need rest in the summer time 
and only get more worn out by making a 
wrong choice of a strenuous vacation 
which brings them back to the fall days 
more weary than they began. 


A Study Vacation 

Many of us need to know more than 
we do, and the free time of summer 
should give us good books and special 
reading and study at home and in sum- 
mer schools or wherever the opportunity 
offers. This can be made a great pleas- 
ure as well as a profit. 


A Travel Vacation 


With all the “flivvers” and Packards 
in the land today there is much moving 
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about to no purpose. But it can be made 
a great time of real educational travel. 
There are places we might helpfully visit 
and there are things and folks whom we 
might helpfully see and know better. A 
travel vacation can be a “weariness to 
the flesh” or it can bring us back with a 
new smile and a kindly memory of beau- 
tiful days we have enjoyed, wonderful 
things we have seen, and good friends we 
have made. 

Summer Weeks in Colleges 


Hundreds of young people of the 
Christian Church will spend a week of 
Summer School on one of our Christian 
college campuses for: 1. Inspiration; 2. 
Fellowship; 3. Study; 4. Recreation. 
Hundreds have done this in other years, 
and you have only to ask them to know 
that it is a great way to spend a sum- 
mer week and that the good of it lasts 
through all the year and, in fact, 
through years to come. It is a never-to- 
be-forgotten experience to many who may 
not be able ever to attend college regu- 
larly. And to some of these who thought 
this way it has changed their minds and 
they have planned to go to college in 
spite of difficulties which they previously 
had thought informidable. 

Summer days should be made to build 
up body, mind, and spirit and add to our 
social joys in knowing and loving our 
fellow man a bit better. 


PASTOR’S CLOSING MESSAGE 
How to Re-create Our Lives. 


FOR THE C. E. FORUM 

How is a farmer boy or girl to get a 
chance to better himself or herself in the 
busy days of summer? 

How do the town boys or girls find 
themselves beset with too many “amuse- 
ments” and too little real “recreational” 
life which builds up character? 

Where are profitable places for boys 
and girls to go for an evening or a day or 
a. week of helpful and building recreation 
in our section or farther? 

What Christian summer school for youth 
is nearest us and what can it do for young 
people? 

INTERMEDIATE AND JUNIOR TOPICS 


Intermediate: How to Have Good 
Times at Home. (Consecration Meeting.) 
Phil. 2:2-4. 

Junior Topic: Doing the Hard Things. 
Phil. 4:13. (Consecration Meeting.) 


Cc. E. Topie 


How Are Our Amusements a Measure 


of Our Christianity? 
Rom. 14:7, 13-19 


“And now,” said Darius, “hooray for some fun.”—Darius Green. 





amusements than in our work. 





PROBLEM FOR DEBATE OR FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 
Resolved, That our real character is more apt to be displayed in our 
Nore: Choose debaters beforehand or let each one present on the night of the meeting 


speak in the affirmative or the negative as he or she may choose. Take a vote of all present 
at the close of the meeting to decide which side won. 








DAILY READINGS 
“T thought on thy ways, and turned my 
feet unto thy testimonies.” 
Monday, June 4—Cruel Fun. 
63-65. 
Tuesday—Amusements 
Exod, 32:1-6. 


Luke 22: 


That Degrade. 


Wednesday—Drunken Follies. Amos 6:1-6. 

Thursday—Social Pleasures. Luke 14:12-14. 

Friday—Athletics and Earnestness, 1 Cor. 
9:24-27. 

Saturday—Be Generous. Prov. 24:29. 

Sunday—Topic—How Are Our Amusements 
a Measure of Our Christianity? Rom. 
14:7, 13-19. 
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OBJECT OF THE MEETING 
To discover how amusements affect our 
lives and characters. 


CORRELATION WITH THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSON 


It would seem that amusements could 
have no correlation with the arrest and 
trial of Jesus, but it is possible to be so 
degraded that the exhibition of suffering 
and death become national amusements. 
The Romans threw the Christians to the 
lions “to make a Roman holiday”. Spain 
delights in bull fights in which often the 
fighter as well as the animal meets his 
death. Young people often “amuse 
themselves by going to movies which 
picture the most acute suffering and the 
most agonizing deaths. Beware lest our 
amusements lead us to that hardness of 
heart and indifference to suffering which 
made the people of that cruel age cry: 
“Crucify him! Crucify him! 


THE LEADER’S INTRODUCTION 


Two burly pugilists faced each other 
in a prize fight ring and beat each other 
up in a bloody battle while thousands of 
people paid millions of dollars and other 
millions of people listened with intense 
interest in millions of homes all over 
America to hear it told over the radio. 
Church members and even preachers 
were among those millions, and the next 
morning the papers were sold out early 
because they gave the gruesome details 
of the fight. Do you think that is any 
measure of the Christianity of America? 
Do you think that shows any dangerous 
tendency of our national life toward the 
bull fights of Spain or the Roman ampi- 
theater? 

Moving in the Movies 7 . 

t a movie show a band of outlaws 
“a cutthroats met and fought and 
butchered and killed each other on the 
screen while a crowd of small boys 
cheered and became so enthusiastic that 
they rose to their feet and waved their 
hats at the spectacle. Do you think that 
was any measure of the Christianity of 
America? And what will you expect of 
boys (who get familiar and enthusiastic 
over such scenes) when they grow to 
manhood? 


Cruel Sport. Luke 22:63-65. 

Any sport or amusement which causes 
suffering and pain to another that others 
may laugh is surely unkind and un- 
christian, and cruelty is built up in the 
lives of those who engage in it. 


Degrading Amusements. Exod, 32:1-6. 


Any amusement which you remember 
with shame is an amusement to be avoid- 
ed. If you can wake up in the morning 
and remember the time of the night be- 
fore with a smile and happy heart, then 
you have had a creative amusement. But 
if the memory of it brings a sinking feel- 
ing and a bit of a heartache, you had 
better avoid repeating that degrading 
sort of an amusement. If you have to 
offer excuses for what you do, you had 
better get into things which need no 
such artificial boosting and which do not 
leave you miserable in offering defensive 
nothings. 


Drinking and Drunkenness. Amos 6:1-6. 
Many people laugh to see the “funny” 
antics of a drunken man and forget all 
which may be behind such an exhibition 
in which a man has “put an enemy in 
his mouth to steal away his brains.” I 
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saw Archie Smith (that was not his 
name, but this is a fact) reeling and 
drunken and people watching and laugh- 
ing at him, but I knew Archie and 
Archie’s home and knew that he could 
make good wages and that a little sister 
of his was dying from consumption be- 
cause she could not have proper food 
and care, and I knew that Archie’s 
mother had been to me for Archie and 
that she had been to God in prayer for 
him, and so I did not feel like laughing 
with the crowd which followed Archie’s 
antics. It was not fun but fearful 
tragedy to one who knew the facts. 


The Smart Set 


You will find that “smart set” around 
town and on the college campus who 
think it smart and the height of clever- 
ness to carry a hip pocket flask and to 
“get away with it.” That is their amuse- 
ment and it is a good test of their shallow 
characters. If this is the best that is in 
them, they are silly enough in their 
“smartness”. Do you have any inclina- 
tion to join the “smart set’’? 


Clean Games and Amusements. 

24-27, 

Young people need fine clean amuse- 
ments and they are a part of real life 
and growth just as much as school life 
and work life are. It is a crime for any- 
one to “take the joy out of life”. Fine, 


I Cor. 9: 


June 17, 1928 
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clean amusements are helpful to body, 
mind, and spirit, and we are coming to a 
day when this will be as much thought 
of and planned for as are our school 
studies and our other helpful phases of 
life. Let’s put joy into life instead of 
taking it out as the Puritans did. They 
were good folks in their way and day, 
it may be, but we know too much of what 
living is now to go back to that way. 


PASTOR’S CLOSING MESSAGE 
Amusements Which Helpfully Amuse. 


FOR THE C. E. FORUM 


Are moving pictures helpful amusements 
or what kind are helpful and what kind 
are harmful? 

What should be the test of helpful 
amusements? 

How do the amusements we patronize 
show our characters? 

What good clean amusements are there 
around our section of the country or town? 

What things tend to degrade us and 
leave us with the next morning heartache 
and sinking feeling? 

How may we have better amusements 
and happier and more helpful times? 

What can C. E. do to help the matter of 
amusements for young people? 


INTERMEDIATE AND JUNIOR TOPICS 


Intermediate Topic: How Can the 
Church Help Us in Our Play? John 10: 
10; I Cor. 3:16-23. 

Junior Topic: Playing the Glad Game 
Every Day. Matt. 5:14-15. 


Cc. E. Topic 


The Church’s Responsibility for Recreation 


I Cor. 9:22-29 


Anyone with only half wit can turn on the victrola or hire an orchestra and 
start a dance, but it takes brains to plan to cary out a successful evening of helpful 


and happy recreation. 





PROBLEM FOR DEBATE OR FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 
Resolved, That the Church is more responsible than the school for the 
healthy, happy, constructive recreation of the young people of its community. 


Note: Choose debaters beforehand or let each one present on the night of the meeting 
speak in the affirmative or the negative as he or she may choose. Take a vote of all present 
at the close of the meeting to decide which side won. 








DAILY READINGS 
“I thought on thy ways, and turned my 
feet unto thy testimonies.” 


Monday, June 11—Golden Rule in Recrea- 
tion, Matt. 7::12. 

Tuesday—Feasts of Old. John 12:1-9. 

Wednesday—Training Through Recreation. 
Prov. 22:6. 

Thursday—Undirected Play. Luke 7:31, 32. 

Friday—Health in Exercise, 1 Tim. 4:8. 

Saturday—Children, the Church’s Charge. 
John 21:15-17. 

Sunday—Topic—The Church’s Responsibil- 
ity for Recreation. 1 Cor. 9:22-29. 


OBJECT OF THE MEETING 


To face the question of church-centered 
recreation. 


CORRELATION WITH THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSON 


The Sunday-school lesson this morning 
was on the Crucifixion. The Church of 
that day was responsible for the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. It did not all come on 
that black Friday. Back of it were cen- 
turies of hard, loveless, unsympathetic 
religion and the cross was the climax of 
such a religion, as the killing of women 
for witchcraft was the culmination of 
the hard lives forced on children and 
young people by forbidden play and the 
suppression of the natural forces of 
recreation which God has placed in the 
heart and life of every growing child. 
Without that hard and unsympathetic 


method of raising children in those old 
Pharisaical days, there could never have 
been made the cruel men who were the 
fruit of those hard days and who cried 
for the crucifixion of Jesus. 


THE LEADER’S INTRODUCTION 


Our fathers and mothers lived in a 
harder day than this in which we live. 
You would never have had a subject like 
“recreation” in the Church or by _ the 
Church in a day like theirs. The most 
the Church had to do with recreation in 
the old generations was to yell from the 
pulpit against the dance and the card 
party and the theater and the horse race, 
but they did not think to plan something 
better to do. We have come to a new 
day in which the Church is not only tell- 
ing us what not to do, but what to do to 
make life worth while and joyful and 
happy and useful. 


The Church and Recreation 


In the old Bible it is recorded that God 
gave his people seven great seasons, and 
of these six were great feasts of joy and 
thanksgiving and one was a day of de- 
basement and prayer for sins committed 
and repented for. But the six out of the 
seven great assembles were days of high- 
est joy and the old rabbis used to say 
that “he who had not been to the feasts 
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at Jerusalem did not know what joy 
was.” The great feasts were great na- 
tional times of joy and thanksgiving, 
and it was the way God gave them in 
that day to have real recreation or RE- 
creation in their lives. They went in 
great happy companies and singing as 
they combined religion with great family 
reunions and with national pride and so- 
cial helpfulness. They were great joy- 
ful days in God’s old Church in the olden 
days for the young and for the old. 


Creating Love to Man 

Jesus said that loving your neighbor 
was a vital part of the law of God, and 
you can get closest to your neighbor and 
like him best, if you can have a good 
time with him. After that, you can work 
together better no matter whether he be 
a neighbor man or woman or neighbor 
boy or girl. Good social fellowship pro- 
motes being a good neighbor, and being 
a good neighbor is a part of the Jesus 
way of living. 

The Golden Rule in Play. Matt. 7:12. 

The good old Golden Rule is a rule of 
golden worth when put to practice in 
work or in play. The youth who cheats 
or tries to get unfair advantage in play 
will be a cheat and an unfair competitor 
in the game of life later. In fact, play 
fits us for the work of life, and we and 
our fellows will be happiest and most 
helpful where the Golden Rule is the rule 
of the game and where unfair advantage 
is not sought or practiced. Surely the 
Church should be interested in building 
these things of fairness and fellowship in 
young lives. 


Good Health and Play 

Good, healthy recreations promote 
good, healthy lives, and that is a part of 
the gospel, too. That which relieves the 
strain of life and gives us joy and happy 
associations and stronger bodies and 
minds is surely worth the attention of the 
Church and the promotion of this in its 
program. The Church should see that 
its boys and girls are “happy in the 
Lord” as a part of their being holy 
(wholly) in the Lord, for one is a part 
of the other. 


Many Kinds of Recreation 


Some find their recreation in one way 
and some in another, and the Church and 
the Christian Endeavor society and all 
interested in young people should study 
to understand this. Some like basket ball 
and some love books for recreation. Some 
like hikes and picnics in the open and for 
some you will have socials. Some find 
their recreation in music and delight in 
an orchestra, and others find their 
punishment in such a place. But every- 
body likes folks if they are Christian, and 
the Church should make it possible for 
folks to meet folks in the most pleasant 
and profitable way and that way is not 
always to go where you have to pay for 
a meal you would rather eat at home. 

A “community sing” will please one 
part of your church, while a basket ball 
game will please another. A social sup- 
per will help some folks, while to others 
it is just another evening drawing them 
away from the home of which they see 
too little now. Let us study our church 
and €. E. program and do the things 
which will help and not hinder or be a 
burden to those we seek to help. Make 
money minus in these programs all you 
can. Let us give our money directly and 
not try to make ourselves believe that we 
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are trying to help people when we are 
mostly after the elusive almighty dollar 
in any way we can get it. 
PASTOR’S CLOSING MESSAGE 

The Fine Christian Art of Living 

Happily Together. 
FOR THE C. E. FORUM 

What kind of recreation does our church 
furnish for its young people (remembering 
always that the C. E. is a part of the 


church and should assume its responsibil- 
ity with others)? 
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What do you know of recreation pl 
in other churches? . 


_ What things are helpful and Christian 
in recreation for youth? 
Can the Church carry on its recreational 
program through the public schools? 
What is the need (in our community) 
+ more or less recreation than we now 
ave? 


INTERMEDIATE AND JUNIOR TOPICS 


Intermediate Topic: The Kind of Read- 
ing I Like Best. Phil. 4:8; Eccl. 12:9-14. 

Junior Topic: What to Do This Sum- 
mer. John 6:1-14. 


Cc. E. Topic 


Missionary Possibilities in Recreation 


at Home and Abroad 


I Cor. 9:23-27. Missionary Meeting 
The joy of the Lord is thy strength—Nehemiah. 


Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord—J 


esus. 


The first business of a Christian is to be happy in the Lord.—George Mueller. 








PROBLEM FOR DEBATE OR FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Resolved, That recreation has a place in our missionary plans and pro- 
grams at home and in our missionary activities abroad. 
Nore: Choose debaters beforehand or let each one present on the night of the meeting 


speak in the affirmative or the negative as he or she may choose. Take a vote of all present 
at the close of the meeting to decide which side won. 





DAILY READINGS 
“I thought on thy ways, and turned my 
feet unto thy testimonies.” 
Monday, June 18—Teaching Fair Play. 
Matt. 20:20-23. 
Tuesday—Teaching Team-work. Ezra 4:3. 
Wednesday—Teaching Self-control. Prov. 
13:3. 
Thursday—Teaching Purity. 
Friday—Teaching Generosity. 
5-12. 
Saturday—Teaching Honesty. I Peter 2:12. 
Sunday—Topic—Missionary Possibilities in 
Recreation at Home and Abroad. I Cor. 
9:23-27. 
OBJECT OF THE MEETING 


To put more joy and social fellowship 
into our missionary activities. 


CORRELATION WITH THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSON 


We cannot educate for fullest Chris- 
tian life and service without placing help- 
ful and happy recreation in the program. 
When we can get people to play together, 
we can get them to live and work to- 
gether in a larger, finer way. 


Heb. 12:1-3. 
1 Thess. 2: 


THE LEADER’S INTRODUCTION 


One of our Christian men said that 
the first missionary money he ever re- 
membered giving was five cents for 
“bleeding Kansas” where the crops had 
failed, and he always thought of Kansas 
somehow as different from “our part” of 
America and the place where we send 
missionaries. He says that he was a man 
grown before he ever saw Kansas and 
he really was a bit disillusioned to find 
that folks in Kansas were, if anything, a 
bit better Americans and healthier and 
happier looking folks than most of the 
communities back east. 

This same man says that his teaching 
and conception of a “foreign missionary” 
in those early childhood days was that of 
an old man with long whiskers and hair 
sitting under a palm tree and reading the 
Bible to a circle of black or brown or 
yellow half-naked boys and girls. 

And still the same man says that when 
he was a man grown and met one of the 
finest educated and cultured university 
men he had ever known, and when he 





found out that this young man was a 
missionary to China, he changed his mind 
about how foreign missionaries look. 


Folks in Far Lands 


Rev. S. M. Lynam, of the Christian 
Church of Toronto, Canada, has written 
a poem with the title, “Pigment”, which 
every C. E. member should read before 
this meeting. It was written for the 
Elon College Alumni Voice and appeared 
on page twenty in the April Magazine 
Number of The Herald of Gospel Liberty. 
It is worth while reading if you are in- 
terested in the big things of life. 


Robert Burdett said that he had 
traveled the world around and seen 
people with all kinds of colors of skin and 
all kinds of clothes, but that under the 
skin and clothes were “just folks’. There 
are evil men in Baltimore and in Bom- 
bay. There are crooks in Chicago and in 
Calcutta, and the man in Chicago and 
the man in Calcutta need the same thing. 
The white man is no better than the 
brown man unless he is better. A white 
skin or a full dress suit does not make 
him any better. Fine skins and classy 
clothes are not the final things which 
pass you at the judgment bar of God. 
If they were, Aaron Burr would far out- 
strip Abraham Lincoln. 


They and We Need the Same Things 


If boys and girls in America need 
Christ, then boys and girls in Africa 
need Christ. If youth in the United 
States and Canada need recreation and 
social pleasures, then the youth of all 
lands need the same. We are beginning 
to get more sense and more practical re- 
ligion in our missionary efforts. We used 
to send men just to “preach” the gospel, 
believing that was the only way on earth 
or ordained of heaven to carry the gospel. 
But we grew wiser and then we began 
to train and to send teachers as well as 
preachers. Then we discovered that men 
had bodies as well as minds and souls and 
that Jesus made his ministry to the sick 
and needy, so we began to send doctors 
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as medical missionaries. Then we real- 
ized that Jesus fed the hungry and we 
began to send agricultural and industrial 
missionaries, and now the Y. M. C. A. 
has turned the life of young China in- 
side out by its ministry of play life in 
the “Celestial Kingdom” (which has 
come to be an earthly republic). When 
they started this recreational education, 
the Chinese boys used to ask how much 
those fellows got for playing. They did 
not know the joy of it, but thought it 
was work to act in such games as base- 
ball and other outdoor sports, and they 
thought any man who would work that 
hard ought to be paid well for it. 

But now (after some twenty years of 
such work) the Chinese boys know the 
worth of play and are living larger be- 
cause of it, and the Y. W. C. A. and 
other church organizations are doing 
much the same for the girls in theiz 
limited lives. 

Missions at Home and Abroad 

Let us make our missionary programs 
at home and abroad more healthful and 
happy to us and to them whom we serve. 
Let us seek to socialize and to dramatize 
and to electrify the mission work of our 
church by making the missionary meet- 
ings the best (the very best) meetings 
we can make them. And let us put a 
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happy, holy spirit in the work of fellow- 
ship in such a great world task. It is a 
joy to be a part of it. 

And let us think of those in near and 
far lands as our “brothers” and not think 
of them as “heathen” and we as superior 
beings. Christians there and Christians 
here (real ones) are the only “superior” 
folks and they never claim it for them- 
selves. The difference is not in skin or 
clothes or plans of birth—let us remem- 
ber this. 


PASTOR’S CLOSING MESSAGE 
White Skins and White Hearts. 


FOR THE C. E. FORUM 


My friend who has lived for twenty-two 
years in China is home on furlough and 
is “homesick for China” and his Chinese 
friends? Why? 

Which is nearest to the 
Japan or America? Why? 

Why do finest young men and women go 
to far lands as missionaries? 

How can we make life better for our 
brothers in far lands? 

How can we make our missionary plans 
and programs more attractive? 


love of God, 


INTERMEDIATE AND JUNIOR TOPICS 


Intermediate Topic: Playtime in 
Other Lands. Zech. 8:1-8. 
Junior Topic: Brave Adventurers for 


Christ in Japan. I John 2:7-11. 


Primary Teacher’s Lesson Material 
BY MRS. F. E. BULLOCK 


June 3, 1928 
Friends of Jesus Help Him With His 


Work 


Theme: Friends of Jesus. 

Biblical Material: Mark 3:7-10, 13-19. 

Memory Verse: Ye are my friends if 
ye do the things which I command you. 
John 15:14. 

Aim for the Teacher: How may I help 
the children to see what their share of 
work is, and how in doing it they are 
helping Jesus? 

Aim for the Children: How did Jesus’ 
friends help him with his work? 

Extra Material: See suggestions made 
last week. Write for programs of the 
summer schools. Use the home mission 
material which you have on hand. 

Worship: 

Theme: Jesus’ love for children. 

Call to Worship: Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Song: Sing songs to be used for Chil- 
dren’s Day—“I Think When I Read That 
Sweet Story of Old,” “How Strong and 
Sweet My Father’s Care,” and others are 


Story: Home mission story. 

Picture: Picture of Jesus blessing the 
children. 

Extra Material: Many of the sugges- 
tions made for last Sunday’s lesson apply 
with equal truth to this, as the first 
verses are Mark’s account of the same 
incident. The children will understand 
the calling of the disciples if they are re- 
minded of the way in which mother says, 
“Who will help me with this dusting?” or 
whatever the task may be. So Jesus said 
to his friends, “I have a great deal of 
work to do for my Heavenly Father; 
who will help me?” Some were ready 
to say, “I will,” when they thought it 
was only to be an easy task, as mother 


might say, “Who will go riding with me?” 
but wanted to draw away when they saw 
it meant really hard work. Those who 
were willing to follow him up the rough 
side of the mountain that day of the call- 
ing did not know they were choosing 
themselves when they did so, but that is 
often the way. We do the thing given 
us to do and find it leads to something 
else, that we have chosen ourselves for 
the greater task. It is only a friend who 
can truly help with our work, or the work 
of our Lord. Aid the children to think 
through what it means to be a friend. A 
friend understands you; understands 
what you are trying to do; is in sympa- 
thy with it; is willing to help, does not 
have to be dragged to the work. Aid them 
in thinking whether they approach their 
home tasks in this way. Are they, then, 
truly friends of father and mother? 
What about school? Do they try to un- 
derstand what the teacher is doing, why 
they are going to school, what the task 
is for? 

“We shall do so much in the years to come, 
But what have we done today?” 

The teacher, too, may well think wheth- 
er she is a friend of the children whom 
she teaches, whether she can answer in 
the affirmative the questions suggested 
above. A child is quick to sense patron- 
age. He is longing for friendship. 
Childish troubles are real troubles; child- 
ish misunderstandings, psychology tells 
us, may be true tragedies, as they may 
influence all of life for the child. 

First Period: Let the children tell of 
the friends of Jesus, who they were, 
where he met them. 

“Tell Me the 


Second Period: Sing 
Stories of Jesus.” 

Third Period: Tell today’s story as 
given in the children’s book. 

Living the Lesson: See 
under Teacher’s Material. 


suggestions 
Remember “a 
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lesson is never taught until it is learned”, 
These children are making character 
now. Help them to “think without con. 
fusion clearly” so far as childish minds 
may do so. 


A Verse for the Teacher’s Use: 


“We thank thee for the world so sweet: 
We thank thee for the food we eat. . 
We thank thee for the birds that sing; 
We thank thee, God, for everything.” 


June 10, 1928 
Jesus in the Home of His Friends 


Theme: Friends of Jesus. 
Biblical Material: Luke 10: 38-42. 


Memory Verse: Jesus loved Martha 
and her sister and Lazarus. John 11:5, 

Aim for the Teacher: To help the chil- 
dren to understand how to act in their 
home as if Jesus were present in it ag 
their Guest. 

Aim for the Children: How would | 
act if Jesus should come to my house? 

Extra Material: Any material about 
Oriental feasts and homes. Any home 
mission material not now in hand. Write 
also for information about summer 
schools, and Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools. 

Worship: See previous suggestions. 

Song: “When Morning Gilds the 
Skies.” No. 88 in First Book of Hymns 
and Worship. 

Story: The poem, “Our Neighborhood”, 
in Mayflower Program Book, page 146. 
Picture: Pictures of helpful deeds. 

Lesson Material: This story is a beav- 
tiful one which children will delight to 
hear, and to play afterwards. The two 
sisters, so different, yet both loved by 
Jesus, appeal to us. Remember that 
Martha was not blamed by Jesus; we are 
expressly told that Jesus loved her, and 
she is named first. But she could not 
take from Mary the “better part” which 
was hers. The story has been told in 
such wise as to aid the children to see 
that each sister had something to give to 
Jesus, and gave it; and that each sister 
understood, or might have understood the 
other better after this visit of Jesus to 
their home. Help the children to see that 
when Jesus comes into our homes today, 
we love and understand each other bet- 
ter, and try to understand each other 
more. If children are quarreling and 
fussing, it is a sure sign they have not 
invited the Lord Jesus into their heart- 
home. Help the children to see in fancy 
the quaint old garden, the vines and olive 
trees, the little white house nestling 
among them, where Martha and Mary 
and their brother lived. Help them to 
feel the joy which came to the sisters 
when they heard Jesus was coming. Do 
we all do things in the same way today? 
No, of course we do not, but does Jesus 
like your way better than mine or mine 
better than yours? Not if we are truly | 
trying to serve him. Help the children 
to see that Martha and Mary most truly 
pleased Jesus by being kind and loving 
to one another, and that children today [ 
can please him in the very selfsame way. 

Living the Lesson: Aid the children to 
find ways of being kind and helpful in 
the home. What would they do for 
mother, father, sister, brother if Jesus 
were in their home so they could see him? 
Can they do this now, when he is pres- 
ent, only we cannot see him? Can we be 
kind to some one else for his sake? Sing 
ere closing, “I Have a Little Thought to 





Think,” the second verse of No. 72 in 
First Book of Hymns and Worship. 

A Thought for the Teacher: Are you 
planning for a Vacation Bible School? I 
hope so. This is one of the best of all 
opportunities for aiding the children to 
right living and clear thinking. A little 
party may be given during the Vacation 
School, and the children given a lesson in 
table deportment, in setting and clearing 
of a table, etc. The games may include, 
and should include, many opportunities of 
showing thoughtfulness and considera- 
tion for others. Write to the Board of 
Christian Education for help in starting 
your Vacation School; for lists of help- 
ful books, for suggestions as to conduct- 
ing same, etc. 

A Verse You Will Like to Use: 

“Little hands I bring, O Father, 

Teach them loving things to do; 

Eyes for seeing, ears for hearing, 

Feet for willing service, too; 

All I am, dear Father, take; 

Make me thine, for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 


June 17, 1928 
A Woman Who Gave a Gift to Jesus 


Friends of Jesus. 

Biblical Material: Mark 14: 3-9. 

Memory Verse: She hath done what 
she could. Mark 14:18. 

Aim for the Teacher: To help the 
children to take delight in sharing with 
others the good things which they may 
have that others have not. 

Aim for the Children: What have I 
that I can share with some one else? 

Worship: A prayer about sharing: 

Dear Jesus, thou wast once a little 
child like me, and had brothers and sis- 
ters to share with. Help me io be happy 
in sharing even as thou wast bappy. I 
thank thee I have something to share 
with others. Amen. 

Song: Unselfishness; No. 73 in First 
Book of Hymns and Worship. 

Story: Boniface and Keepitall in May- 
flower Program Book, and back copies of 
Pilgrim Elementary Teacher. 

Picture: Pictures last week, of help- 
ful deeds. 

Lesson Material: The scripture is not 
printed for the children as the story is 
clearer when told than read. The teacher 
should also read the account in John 12: 
1-9. This story is often confused with 
the account given in Luke 7:37-40, but it 
cannot have been the same incident, al- 
though the picture which we have given 
us for the Children’s Quarterly would 
cause us to think so. There is no reason 
for believing that Mary of Bethany who 
broke the alabaster cruse over the head 
of Christ and anointed him before time 
for his burial was “a sinner”, nor is it 
impossible that two women, one a sinner, 
loving much. because forgiven much, and 
one a woman who most dearly and un- 
derstandingly loved the Lord who was 
her friend, and who had had given back 
to her a dearly loved brother, should both 
perform a like loving service for Christ. 
Alabaster is a fine semi-transparent 
stone, and hard; the oil enclosed in this 
precious vase was very costly. The price 
named for it would amount to about the 
price of a workman’s wages for a year. 
It would appear likely from the value of 
this gift that Martha and Mary were 
rich, or at least well-to-do. Who was 
“Simon the Leper’? No one knows; 
some have thought he might have been 
the husband of Martha, either cured by 
Jesus of his leprosy, or else dead of his 
disease long since. It can be only con- 


Theme: 
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jecture. For little children, the point of 
the story is the thought of sharing. Here 
is a woman who has a gift, and she 
brings it to Jesus. Little children are 
naturally inclined to be generous, at 
least in most cases, unless we teach them 
selfishness. As they grow into the age 
when “mine and thine” begin to have a 
real meaning, let us teach them to share 
with others, and aid them in finding ways 
in which they may so share. Of course, 
ere a child can share he must have things 
which are his own, so a portion of the 
teacher’s task may sometimes be to aid 
the parents to see that a child can never 
truly know “thine” who has never had 
an opportunity to know “mine”. Every 
child should have some things which are 
his own alone; a corner of a room or 
drawer, or a box in which his very own 
things may be kept unmolested by oth- 
ers. A wholesome respect for his prop- 
erty may be a stepping-stone toward 
teaching him a wholesome respect for 
the property and rights of others. 
Living the Lesson: Aid the children to 
think of ways in which they may share 
with others. Of course the home mission 
offering is one such way. Can they share 
time with mother or father by being help- 
ful? Share good times with brothers or 
sisters or playmates? Every child has 
something to share, and he who shares 
with another is also sharing with Jesus. 
A Verse the Teacher Will Like to Use: 
“Help us to do the things we should; 
To be to others kind and good; 


In all we do, in work or play, 
To grow more loving every day.” 


June 24, 1928 
Stories Retold 


Theme: Friends of Jesus. 

Aim of the Teacher: How can I best 
aid the children to understand and prac- 
tice the truths which they have been 
hearing this quarter, especially those 
which teach us how to be friends of his? 

Aim for the Children: Which lesson 
story do I remember best and why? 

Worship: 

Song: Sing the song on back of the 
quarterly which should have been memo- 
rized by now. 

Story: Any one of the worship stories 
suggested through the quarter of a home 
missionary story. 

First Period: In this period let the 
children retell the stories which they have 
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loved best of all. This may be done, as 
suggested for previous review lesson, by 
hanging up the pictures you have used, 
letting the children select the picture 
which they think best illustrates some 
story, and then let the child retell that 
story. Some one of the stories might be 
dramatized if desired. Any one of the 
stories of the quarter, or the story of the 
visit of Jesus to the home of Mary and 
Martha, by having two scenes, one show- 
ing the preparation for the coming of Je- 
sus and then Martha and Mary talking 
it over with Lazarus after Jesus has gone 
away. Children love to dramatize, and 
there is no surer way of remembering 
than to use the eye-gate, and hand-gate 
as well as the ear-gate. Let us not ne- 
glect any possible way of aiding the 
children thoroughly to understand and 
appreciate the beauty of these stories, 
and the fact that they are “really true” 
stories of really true people who lived 
long ago and loved the dear Lord Jesus. 

Second Period: For a rest period, 
stand and sing one of the songs you have 
learned this quarter, or one you are 
learning in preparation for the Fourth of 
July. March around the room once, and 
the children will be rested and ready to 
sit down to listen attentively. : 

Third Period: Tell the new story in 
the children’s quarterly. This is taken 
from an account of a true experience as 
given some years ago a home mission- 
ary, although not one of our own church. 
There are still places in this America of 
ours absolutely unchurched. There are 
still children here growing up in almost 
complete heathendom. Surely we will 
want to do our best to help send them the 
Word. . 

Living the Lesson: Aid the children 
to find ways in which they may, in home, 
or Vacation School, or during vacation 
find ways of showing they are truly 
friends of Jesus. 

A Verse You Will Like to Use: These 
verses are being taken from the editor’s 
notebook. We trust you will like to 
transfer them to yours for safekeeping. 
If you are not making a file of your Her- 
alds, then secure a cheap looseleaf note- 
book; clip the verses, etc., and paste them 
in for safekeeping. 

“Jesus’ hands were always helping, 

His eyes were always kind; 


And he never was too busy “. 
To heal the sick and blind. 


Junior Teacher’s Lesson Material 
BY MRS. F. E. BULLOCK 


June 3, 1928 
The Building of the Temple 


Theme: Making the Nation. 

Biblical Material: 1 Chron. 22:1-1S; 
2 Chron. 2:1-7:10. 

Memory Verse: Jehovah is in his holy 
temple: let all the earth keep silence be- 
fore him. Habakkuk 2: 20. 

Aim for the Teacher: To show the 
children the temple they are building and 
how they may build it better; to help the 
parents to work with their children for 
this purpose. 

Aim for the Pupils: What is the 
work I have to do to make my body a tem- 
ple of God? 

Extra Material: The book, “The King 
and His Wonderful Castle”, selling for 
about fifty or sixty cents, is a splendid 


book to keep as reference or temperance 
story material for use with your class. 
Read carefully the entire story of the 
building of the temple. Plan for Vaca- 
tion Church School. Write for helps and 
information to the Board of Christian 
Education. 

Worship Material: 

Call to Worship: 

Leader: Jehovah is in his holy tem- 
ple: let all the earth keep silence before 
him. 

Response: Let us come before his pres- 
ence with thanksgiving, and make a joy- 
ful noise unto him with psalms. 

Song: Missionary Songs. “O Wor- 
ship the King.” 5 ; 

Story: Some of the missionary stories 
in the suggested books. 

Picture: A picture of the temple; a 
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copy of the painting by Raphael may be 
procured for as low as one cent, and very 
nice ones, 8 x 10 inches, for ten cents 
ad the Earle Thompson Co., Syracuse, 


Lesson Material: This is one of the 
most interesting of stories, telling us, as 
it does, of old world customs, as well as 
of the most beautiful temple that the 
world perhaps has ever seen—certainly 
one of, if not the most, costly. Read the 
account very carefully. See if you can 
decide as to the form of the temple. Who 
was the architect? From what country 
did he come? What do we know, through 
myth and history, of this strange land of 
Tyre? What is it now? How did he se- 
cure his common laborers for this vast 
work of building (2 Chron. 2:17, 18)? 
Surely we have progressed since the day 
when men, simply because they were for- 
eigners, could be thus impressed into the 
king’s service. What one article of fur- 
niture was put into the most Holy Place? 
What did it contain (Read chapter 5)? 
Within the great court was the gem of 
the building, a building twenty cubits 
wide, sixty cubits deep, with a strange, 
tall “porch” or colonnade, 120 cubits tall. 
We may see pictures and find remains 
of such tall gate pillars even yet. The 
most Holy Place was one-third of this 
house, a cube, twenty cubits every way. 
The cubit was about sixteen inches. 
Shall we, after we have thought of this 
wonderful house, remember the still more 
wonderful Temple which we are building 
for God? Is the very center of our being 
a most Holy Place for God, with his Law 
hidden, or “laid up” therein? Your boys 
and girls are quite old enough to get the 
symbolism if you are careful in explain- 
ing to them; the symbolism which Paul 
shows us in 1 Cor. 3:16, 17. Science has 
added to experience today to show us 
God does not need to blast us with a 
lightning flash from heaven in order to 
“destroy” those who defile this temple of 
our bodies, but that the very acts which 
defile do at the same time begin the pro- 
cess of destruction. God’s Laws cannot 
be broken with impunity. 


Living the Lesson: It took father and 
son working together to make this long 
ago temple of wood and stone; it takes 
father and son now, and mother and 
daughter. If the pupils have godly par- 
ents, help them to see they must carry 
on the traditions of their homes; if, un- 
fortunately, there are some who do not 
have the joy of Christian homes, help 
them to see they may themselves begin 
to get ready to build a father-son tem- 
ple. Aid all in thinking through what it 
means to make a temple of their bodies 
for God. 


A Thought for the Teacher: Present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable unto God, which is your reason- 
able service. 


Junior Christian Endeavor: Doing the 
hard things. Phil. 4:18. Consecration 
Meeting. 


This topic links up beautifully with the 
morning lesson. It is not always an easy 
thing to build the temple of our bodies. 
But it is a worth-while thing when it is 
done. It is easier to fall down a hill than 
to climb it, but the stopping is harder. 
The hard things leave us with a temple 
building to show; the easy things with 
only a pile of rocks. 
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June 10, 1928 


The Glory of the Heavens 


Theme: Hymns sung in the temple. 
Biblical Material: Psalms 8:3-5; 19: 
1-3; 104: 1-4; Job 22:12. 


Memory Verse: Ps. 19:1. 


Aim for the Teacher: To aid the chil- 
dren to appreciate the worth-while 
hymns; to aid them truly to worship; to 
see the work of God in the heavens. 


Aim for the Pupils: What do I know 
about the sky, and how God made it? 


Worship: Let this worship period be a 
joyful praise service. If it is Children’s 
Day, it will, of course, be made depend- 
ent upon the general program; but, if 
possible, plan to sing such nature songs 
as we have today in our hymn books— 
such hymns as: “This Is My Father’s 
World”; “For the Beauty of the Earth”; 
“We Praise Thee, O Our Father”; etc. 
Let the stories be stories of how hymns 
have been written; pictures, if you can 
secure them, of great composers. Turn 
to one of Fanny Crosby’s great hymns, 
and remind them of the blindness of the 
writer. “I Shall Know Him by the 
Prints of the Nails in His Hands,” for 
instance, is a wonderful gift to us in song 
of the way in which a blind person knows 
his or her friends. Turn to “Stand Up 
for Jesus”, and notice that the new tune 
is written by Adam Geibel, another blind 
person who has given us many wonder- 
fully beautiful hymn tunes. Give thanks 
to God for those who, blind to the beau- 
ties around us, could yet rejoice and see 
beautiful things with the eyes of their 
mind. 

Lesson Material: The Extra Material 
for today should comprise all that you 
can discover of the way in which the 
beauty of nature has entered into our 
hymnology. How many of our hymns 
have been founded on the vision of the 
psalmist long ago of the glory of God 
displayed in his heavens? Ask the chil- 
dren to watch the skies and report to you 
next week. How many shades of color 
do they see in the sunset sky? How 
many have watched a sunrise? What 
strange shapes have they seen in the 
clouds? Do they think the psalmist was 
right when he said, “The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and show his 
handiwork?” How? The beautiful im- 
agery of Ps. 19:5 can only be appreciated 
by a study of Oriental customs. See the 
bridegroom coming out of his chamber 
arrayed with all his splendors of dress, 
such as, or more than, are now thought 
proper for a bride. See the gleaming 
gems in his many colored turban; the 
strings of beads and gems around his 
neck; the bracelets on his arms; the beau- 
tifully colored robes, let the light of 
torches flash upon them and you will then 
see the beautiful picture of the sunset 
which the psalmist had in mind. Use the 
period, also, to develop a true apprecia- 
tion of the best in songs; how glad we 
are to have these beautiful songs. We 
like the everyday songs and music, too, 
of course, but why sing songs that are 
simply silly, or worse, when we can sing 
such lovely songs that have been loved 
and kept for us through many, many 
years. Spend as much time as possible 
in following the beauties of nature known 
and talked of by the psalmist and other 
Bible writers. Ask the children to find the 
evening star, the morning star; what 
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other stars do they know? How can they 
find them? ; 

Living the Lesson: Aid the children by 
every means in your power to develop a 
real love for nature as an exhibition of 
the love and power and goodness of God. 
Especially if they are country children, 
show them how much more they can 
know of the beauty of God’s heavens, 
than if shut in with brick and steel. En- 
courage city children to see as much of 
the night sky as they can, to watch for 
shapes of clouds, of colors in the morn- 
ing and evening skies. 

A Thought for the Teacher: 
O Beauty, handiwork of the most high, 
Where’er thou art he tells his love to man, 
And lo, the day breaks and the shadows 

_ —van Dyke. 

Junior Christian Endeavor: Playing 
the Glad Game Every Day. Matt. 5:14, 
15 


To the child who has seen the “beauty 
of the earth” and the “giory of the sky”, 
God is very near and real. They can sing 
the song of Pippa, “God’s in His Heav- 
en”; and if all is not yet “right with the 
world,” theirs may be the gracious priv- 
ilege of helping to make it right. To be 
a worker with God puts a different face 
on every difficulty, and the boy or girl 
who knows God is truly his Father, lov- 
ing and caring for him, may be glad and 
happy always. 


June 17, 1928 
The Glory of the Earth 


Theme: Hymns Sung in the Temple. 

Biblical Material: Psalms 36:5-7, 10; 
65: 9-18; 104: 10-14, 16-18, 24; 139:7-12. 

Memory Verse: The earth is filled with 
the fruit of thy works. Ps. 104:13. 

Aim for the Teacher: To aid the chil- 
dren truly to discover this beautiful 
world, and to show them how to be co- 
workers with God in keeping it so. 

Aim for the Pupils: Can I help make 
the world more beautiful, and how? 

Extra Material: Find all the nature 
songs which speak of the world and its 
beauty. Go through the hymn book, as 
last week, selecting those not then men- 
tioned based on the Psalms, and on na- 
ture. 

Worship: See suggestions for last 
week. Follow this week, except that the 
worship material will deal more with the 
glories of the earth than of the heav- 
ens. The first verse of “Rock of Ages” 
and the second verse of “Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind” are illustrations of 
how nature mention creeps into many 
songs, not wholly nature songs. The en- 
tire section, 58-68, in Worship and Song 
consists of songs about God’s word. 

Lesson, Material: Possibly not enough 
was said last week about these hymns of 
the temple. They composed the hymn- 
book of the Jews for generations, and, 
in fact, still do so. Originally there seem 
to have been five books, or five revisions 
and additions. The divisions are plain- 


ly marked in revised version Bibles, | 


Psalms 1-41, 42-72, 73-89, 90-106, 107- 
150 being the divisions. Some of these 
psalms are believed to have been written 
for singing in this first temple, some 
were written even before then. Of course, 
as David was dead before the temple was 
built; some for the second temple. So 
we have in them the oldest religious song 
book in the world. It has been well said 
that in every other book in the Bible God 
speaks to man, and in the Psalms man 
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speaks to God. They have been the basis 
of uncounted thousands of songs since 
that day, and the number is steadily in- 
creasing. We hear it said at times that 
it is only within recent years there has 
been any real nature poetry, and the 
poets of the early Nineteenth Century 
are called “Nature Poets”, but we have 
here in these wonderful old hymns some 
of the truest nature poetry ever written. 
Notice the exquisite feeling for the beau- 
ty of the earth. But with the Hebrew 
poet nature is not an end in itself, it is 
a means by which God is revealed to his 
people in his works, his wisdom, and his 
love. Let us never lose sight of the fact 
that the earth is the Lord’s, and he made 
it, and it was his hands that formed the 
dry land, set bounds to the sea, and scat- 
tered his beauties on every hand. 

Living the Lesson: With so many of 
our wild flowers disappearing because of 
vandalism; with many churches com- 
plaining that they cannot keep a flower 
garden or shrubbery, surely the lesson 
our boys and girls might find is a respect 
for the beauty of nature, and a deter- 
mination to help make and keep God’s 
world a beautiful place for him and for 
us, If it is a possible thing to do, plant 
a flower garden, a shrub, or a tree in the 
church grounds. Or in some way seek 
to beautify God’s house. Have one plot 
which shall belong to your class, and for 
which they shall be responsible. Beauti- 
fying of our homes might well be a part 
of - thanks to God for a beautiful 
world, 


A Thought for the Teacher: 


“Oft as the psalmist lifted up his eyes 
Unto the hills about Jerusalem, 

Did not God's glory with a new surprise 
Transfigure them?” 


Junior Christian Endeavor: What ie 


Do This Summer. John 6:1-14. 

One of the things to do this summer is 
to get acquainted with the glory of the 
out-of-doors. The people who followed 
Jesus to this out-of-doors picnic had a 
chance to meet the Lord in the nature of 
which he is Lord, also. Can we find God 
in the woods, the fields, the song of birds? 
Yes. And summer is a glorious oppor- 
tunity to watch God work—to think his 
thoughts after him. Work in field or 
house need not be drudgery, if we can 
but see God moving. 


June 24, 1928 


Education for Christian Life and 
Service 


Biblical Material: 
Pet. 5:5-11. 

Devotional Reading: Ps. 119:33-40. 

Memory Verse: 2 Tim. 2:15. 

_Aim for the Teacher: To help the pu- 
Pils to see all Bible study, all training 
in Christian information, as preparation 
for a Christian life of service to Christ 
and our fellow men, beginning in youth 
and extending through all of life. 

Aim for the Pupils: How can I use 
what I am learning in Sunday-school and 


church? 
With the first of 


Jas. 3:18-18; 1 


Extra Material: 
July will begin the Christian Education 
Period. Prepare for it by sending to the 
Beard of Christian Education for ma- 
terial to use for your own thinking and 
for your group. Plan to attend the sum- 
mer school nearest to you. Plan to con- 
tinue your leadership training, if neces- 
sary, by correspondence through the Day- 
ton office. Remember there are hooks on 
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all phases of your work which the Dayton 
office (Board of Christian Education) 
will gladly loan you for a very nominal 
rental. 

Worship: Use some of the songs, pic- 
tures, etc., already used during the quar- 
ter. If there are any of the mission 
stories unused, use those today, or let one 
of the class repeat the favorite stury of 
the quarter. 

Lesson Material: The lesson material 
for today may be either the review or 
the suggested lesson prepared by Dr. 
Helfenstein to take the place of the re- 
view material. However, it will be both 
possible and profitable to combine both 
subjects, by helping your pupils to get 
a long look back at the material covered 
this quarter, and then to see its total ap- 
plication to their own life. Since the be- 
ginning of this quarter, we have covered 
a period of about three hundred or three 
hundred and fifty years. Thirteen judges 
have ruled Israel, of whom we have only 
thought of one, Gideon. The last and 
greatest, Samuel, gave the nation the 
king for which it called. At the time of 
this lesson the country has been a king- 
dom for about eighty years, and the third 
king, Solomon, is on the throne. From a 
loose aggregation of scattering tribes 
wandering in the wilderness, Israel has 
become a compact nation, with a king, a 
capital city, and a temple to its God. One 
feels they are now ready to go on and 
accomplish great and good things; to 
take all the country which God had prom- 
ised them, and to become the power in 
the world which seemed their natural 
heritage. Situated on “the bridge of the 
world”, by the providence of God, they 
might become either the highway of the 
nations, dominating all, or the footpath 
of the nations, walked over by all and 
trodden down. Alas, that they chose to 
forget their God, to think more highly 
of themselves than they ought to think, 
and to become the footpath rather than 
the highway. 

As you talk with your children today 
of these long-ago kings and princes, help 
them to see that they, too, are making a 
life. God has put them here, no two of 
them alike, each with his place and his 
work. They are not too young to begin 
to get ready to do it, to begin to be doing 
a part of it. 

A Thought for the Teacher: Make 
straight paths for your feet, lest that 
which is lame be turned out of the way; 
but let it rather be healed (Hebrews). 

Junior Christian Endeavor: Brave 
Adventurers for Christ in Japan. 1 John 
2:7-11. 

Since our mission work is in Japan, 
and we have much material in our Mag- 
azine Number of The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, it is sure that there will be lit- 
tle trouble in finding tales of brave ad- 
venturers in our own church in Japan. 
Think of Dr. and Mrs. Woodworth in 
their old age, sailing again last Decem- 
ber for that far-off land which has be- 
come home for them; of the Garmans 
who have sent one of their children back 
to America away from them; of the Mc- 
Knights, the Frys, Miss Stacy, and Miss 
Crew, making a new home in the new 
land for the sake of Christ and his King- 
dom. It is a tale of heroism we rejoice 
to tell. They are making a nation, too, 
a nation of Christians where but lately 
there were none who knew Christ. Sure- 
ly we are proud to do our part to help. 
So may we do our part toward a great 
world brotherhood. 
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Summer School Time Is Here 
(Continued from page sixteen) 
an important matter, that the experience 
of one church may be suggestive to you. 
The minister called together a group of 
leaders and officers in his church last 
spring to consider their work. They 
studied what had been done. They faced 
fairly things which should be done. They 
decided that they needed better worship 
services, and chose a girl to go to a sum- 
mer school who was charged with the 
definite responsibility of preparation for 
such leadership. They recognized their 
need for a better recreational life, and 
sent a boy with the specific instructions to 
bring back all he could in this line. They 
sent the fellow who had been elected by 
the young people as C. E. president. Be- 
fore they left for the summer school, in a 
Sunday service they were commissioned 
by the church which was sharing in the 
expense of the trip, and when they re- 
turned they were given an opportunity to 
report, but their real report came later 
as they carried out the work for which 

they had definitely prepared. 

Somewhere today are 500 young people 
who should have the rich experience of 
summer school life this summer. Some 
of them we know. They have already 
written, “I am coming back for my sec- 
ond, third, or fourth year.” Who are the 
others? Is one in your church? 

It is now time to make the decision, to 
choose your delegates, to get full infor- 
mation, to plan to share in the expense 
that you may have the right representa- 
tives and that they may go purposefully 
to give and to gain from the school. 
Western young people will hear the call 
to Palmer (May 23 to June 1); Indiana 
and Illinois will meet at Merom (June 10 
to 17); Dixie young people have two op- 
portunities, depending upon their homes 
(Elon, June 23 to 30; Bethlehem July 1 
to 8). Defiance young people will rally 
at Defiance (June 30 to July 7), and at 
the same time almost New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania will become ac- 
quainted at Lakemont (July 2 to 12). Up 
on the Atlantic seaboard, at Craigville, 
comes the opportunity for New England 
youth (July 9 to 20), and at Blooming- 
ton Church, in beautiful Ontario, the 
Canadian Christian Church youth will 
gather. 

One more thing! The friends and 
leaders, teachers and preachers of young 
people have an opportunity in these 
schools to know them better, and to car- 
ry back to the hundreds who cannot go 
the inspiration, the spirit, the message 
of these schools. Most fortunate is the 
youth who can go home from any of our 
schools confident of the sympathy and in- 
terest of the adult leader with whom he 
may work the whole year long. 

Summer school time is here, for youth 
and leaders of youth, one and all. 
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Miyagi Personals 


(Continued from page twenty-two) 


Their work demands a rare personality 
and the members of this mission are liv- 
ing lives of genuine sacrifice for the 
sake of those who, like the woman of 
Samaria, though fallen, may rise again 
through the touch of Christ. 
o 

On Monday evening, February 27, per- 
haps the first meeting held under Chris- 
tian auspices in the history of Ichikuri 
Mura was conducted at the invitation of 
a young enquirer who made arrange- 
ments for a stereopticon lecture given by 
Mr. Tanaka, pastor of the Iwadeyama 
and Narugo Christian churches. Pictures 
from the life of Christ were exhibited. 
About one hundred attended the meet- 
ing and eight young persons signed cards 
signifying their further interest in Chris- 
tianity. Temporarily these young people 
will be led by correspondence evangelism 


from the Sendai Newspaper Evangelism 
Office. 
5 


At a sunrise prayer meeting, Tuesday 
morning, February 28, three young peo- 
ple were baptized and received into the 
oo Christian Church member- 
ship. 

Sendai, Japan. 


Report of New American Mission 
February, 1928 


THE program of the month began with 

a splendid meeting of the Committee 
of Religious Education on the first Sun- 
day of the month. Together, the teachers 
discussed their problems, deriving great 
benefit therefrom. 

This month there has been great op- 
portunity to go into the homes and to be 
of help to our neighbors. We have been 
able to get closer to the people by social 
calls and by attending some of their 
parties. One very interesting function 
which I attended was a Russian tea, 
given by the Hadassah, a Jewish organi- 
zation which is striving to reconstruct 
Palestine. The word “Hadassah” means 
“Nurse”; and through nursing the ill, 
furthering education, and building up in- 
dustry, the Hebrews hope some distant 
day to gain back the land which they 
love. 

A similar movement is taking place 
among the Armenian people, only with a 
more immediate purpose, that of recon- 
structing and rehabilitating Armenia. 
For some time we have hoped to get the 
Armenian young people together. Miss 
Kochakian finally found a common in- 
terest in the Junior Armenian General 
Benevolent Union which she has recently 
organized. This will be under the state 
organization. 

Another undertaking for education 
among the people of her group was the 
beginning of a choir in Rev. Moomjian’s 
church. A little group of newcomers are 
also looking to her for instruction in 
English. 

The week of valentine festivities occu- 
pied the chief place on the calender. Miss 
Davis, superintendent of the beginners’ 
department, conducted a party for the 
little people. On the following evening 
the older ones came. The teachers worked 
out a unique program, one which was 
more conducive of order and refinement 
than our usual boisterous events. 

On Thursday night of this week the 
dressmaking class gave a play and en- 


tertainment at the Mission House. This 
is an energetic group of teen-aged girls 
who are not only interested in sewing, 
but dramatics, too, for they go so far as 
to write their own plays, crude as they 
are, for presentation. Great results 
could be had with some one who could 
direct their great imagination in play 
realm. 

As a project for raising funds, the 
photoplay, “The Covered Wagon’, and a 
Lindbergh reel were given Friday night, 
February 17, in the North Church vestry. 
This central place was chosen for con- 
venience and was secured for our use by 
Rev. Mr. Skinner. The boy scouts, who 
sold a large number of tickets, are to 
realize the proceeds for their work. At 
the semi-annual meeting of the women’s 
missionary board of the Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts Conference, which I at- 
tended February 24, there was expressed 
a keen interest and desire to help with 
the work here. I have never before seen 
such a strong feeling of friendship for 
other races as was exemplified on that 
day in the Christian Church of Provi- 
dence. 

On February 28 the ministerial asso- 
ciation of Haverhill met for luncheon and 
held their meeting here at the Mission 
House. It was Mr. Skinner’s purpose to 
acquaint the members with the work here 
on the hill. When the pastor of a church 
has a vital interest in missions, his con- 
gregation is ready to help him. 

MARGUERITE YOUMANS. 

Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


With the Women Workers in 
Central Illinois 


r was an inspiration to meet with a 

half hundred women intensely inter- 
ested in missions at Tuscola in an all- 
day session, Wednesday, April 18, and 
then the next day with an equal number 
at Danville. * These missionary rallies 
and workers’ conferences were brim full 
of help. They were under the auspices of 
the woman’s mission board of the confer- 
ence. The president, Mrs. Anna W. 
Liggett, had planned a program that 
made every minute count. This writer 
tried to impress them with their stew- 
ardship responsibility of enlisting every 
woman in their churches and every 
church of the conference in the organized 
missionary work. Beautiful memorial 
services were held for Mrs. J. F. Burnett 
and Mrs. E. C. Fry. Then just for good 
measure we spoke at the Danville Church, 
Dr. A. B. Kendall, pastor, on the evening 
between the days on making the church 
more efficient in its financial lines. If 
that church will arise to its privileges 
there is a large future before it. We have 
some noble workers in Illinois. 

WARREN H. DENISON. 


oO 

There were 588,001 aliens admitted 
into the United States in the year from 
June 30, 1926, to June 30, 1927, of which 
number 335,175 were newcomers for per- 
manent residence. A study of the immi- 
grant contribution by races gives the fol- 
lowing approximate figures for the larger 
groups: Mexican, 66,000; German, 
56,000; Irish, 44,000; English, 40,000; 
Scotch, 25,000; French, 19,000; Scandi- 
navian, 19,000; Italian, 18,000; Hebrew, 
11,000. 
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Home Mission Helps 
For the Church School of Missions 


Now is the time to order the 

books which you want to use 
during the Home Mission Period to 
help present to your church the 
need of Christian missions in 
America. All the books listed be- 
low are particularly recommended 
for your use: 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Adventure of the Church, by 
Samuel McCrea Cavert. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, sixty cents. Sug- 
gestion to Leaders, fifteen cents. 

The central theme of the book is 
this: “One cannot fully believe in 
God, as Christ makes him known, 
without believing in what the mis- 
sionary movement, both at home 
and abroad, is struggling to a- 
chieve.” 

INTERMEDIATES 


In the Vanguard of a Race, by 
Mrs. L. H. Hammond. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, seventy-five cents. 

This is the age when boys and 
girls like to know about the things 
which real people have done. For 
that reason this book is particular- 
ly well chosen for intermediates. 
Its first chapter gives a bird’s-eye 
view of the progress of the Negro 
race, and the remaining chapters 
are devoted to the story of the lives 
of eleven men and women of the 
Negro race who have done big 
things for their race and for the 
world. 


JUNIORS 


The Upward Climb, by Sara 
Estelle Haskin. Cloth, seventy- 
five cents. 

This is also based on the achieve- 
ment of the Negro race. It con- 
tains story material about the lives 
of ten great Negroes, but more 
than that, it outlines the program 
for a session in which these people 
and their life stories are used as 
the central theme. The programs 
are the outgrowth of actual work 
with a group of junior boys and 
girls and are splendidly worked 
out. This is the age when, if ever, 
we can plant the seeds of friendli- 
ness between the races. 


PRIMARIES 


Indian Playmates of Navajo 
Land, by Ethel M. Baader. Cloth, 
seventy-five cents. 

This volume contains stories of 
the life of Navajo boys and girls. 
The actual story material in form 
to tell to the children is there and 
with it a lot of background ma- 
terial that the teacher will need. 
Besides this, there are program 
outlines planned, a series for the 
use of those who are going to 
teach these Indian stories during 
the week sometime, and a different 
series for those who want to use it 
in the Sunday session. 


Order of The Christian Publishing 
Association, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Summer Schools of the Christian 
Church 


(Continued from page twenty-seven) 


you are in doubt as to where or to whom 
to write, just drop a line to the Christian 
Education Department, C. P. A. Build- 
ing, Dayton, Ohio, and we will put you 
in touch with the proper parties. 

Each school is independent in that it 
has its own faculty and program and 
plans and promotes them, but all these 
schools work together through our Chris- 
tian Education Department as a clearing 
house and for the purpose of: 1. Co- 
operation between the schools and the de- 
partments of the church. 2. Exchange of 
suggestions and plans. 38. Advertising 
and promoting schools. 

Go to one of the summer schools. Send 
your pastor to one. Send one or two of 
your representative young people. Many 
have gone and been repaid for their going 
many times by the development of leader- 
ship in their local churches upon their 
return. It is a fine investment toward 
making a better pastor or developing a 
| leader of young people or in some other 


line. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Sunday-school Superintendents’ 
Conference 


SIGNIFICANT conference was held 

in the Riverdale Christian Church, 
Dayton, on Sunday, April 22, when the 
Sunday-school superintendents of the 
Miami Ohio Conference spent the day in 
fellowship and instruction, looking for- 
ward to improving their own Sunday- 
school work. Sixty-nine workers in 
Miami Ohio Sunday-schools accepted the 
invitation of the conference officials to 
attend this conference. These sixty-nine 
officials represented _ twenty-three 
churches. Nineteen were general Sun- 
day-school superintendents, six were as- 
sistant superintendents, two superintend- 
ents of Adult Departments, four superin- 
tendents of Young People’s Departments, 
four superintendents of Junior Depart- 
ments, five superintendents of Primary 
Departments, four superintendents of 
Beginners’ Departments, three teachers 
and twenty-two visitors who held other 
official Sunday-school and church posi- 
tions. 

The visitors attended the Sunday- 
school of the Riverdale Church, observing 
in the department in which they were es- 
pecially interested. In the morning 
church service, Mr. Hermon Eldredge, of 
the Christian Education Department, 
spoke on “Progress in Sunday-school 
Work”, At the noon hour a delicious 
dinner was served by the ladies of River- 
dale Church, with Mrs. Arthur Becker in 
charge, and in informal get-acquainted 
time was enjoyed. 

The afternoon conference was opened 
by a song service in charge of Miss Ruth 
Johnson, followed by three periods of in- 
struction and discussion. Rev. E. B. 
Flory led the discussion of “The Sunday 
Morning Program”. Rev. J. H. Light- 
bourne, of Troy, introduced the problem 
of “Securing and Training Teachers”. 
Mr. Hermon Eldredge was in charge of 
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the hour when “Grading and Materials 
for the Sunday-school” was considered. 

Every effort was made to present fair- 
ly and discuss practically the problems 
which face every Sunday-school superin- 
tendent. The department superintend- 
ents of the Riverdale Sunday-school had 
carefully prepared for their visitors, 
and their interest in the work carried on 
there evidences the real value of an oc- 
casional visit to another school. 

The conference was so successful and 
the interest so great that the conference 
Department of Christian Education, un- 
der whose auspices the gathering was 
planned and held, feels that it might well 
be an annual event, when superintendents 
of the conference Sunday-schools come to- 
gether to share their successes and prob- 
lems and recommend the value of the 
Sunday-school suprintendents’ conference 
to other sections. Rev. E. B. Flory, pas- 
tor of Riverdale Church, as the confer- 
ence secretary of Christian Education of 
Miami Ohio Conference, was in charge of 
the conference. 


The Congregational-Christian 
Proposal 


Recommendations Relating to the 
Organic Union 

HE undersigned representatives ap- 

pointed from the Commission on In- 
terchurch Relations of the Congregation- 
al Churches and the Commission on 
Christian Unity of the Christian Church 
believe that the hour has come when, in 
the interest of the Kingdom of God and 
of the larger usefulness of their respec- 
tive denominations, these two communions 
should immediately take steps toward an 
organic union. 

We therefore recommend to our pros- 
pective Commissions, and through them, 
to the National Council of Congregation- 
al Churches and to The General Conven- 
tion of the Christian Church: 


1. That each of them at the earliest 
possible date take action endorsing an 
organic union between the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches. 

2. That the basis of this new relation 
shall be the recognition by each group 
that the other group is constituted of the 
followers of Jesus Christ. Each individ- 
ual church and each group of churches 
shall be free to retain and develop its 
own form of expression. Finding in the 
Bible the supreme rule of faith and life 
but recognizing that there is room for 
wide differences of opinion among equal- 
ly good Christians, this union shall be 
conditioned upon the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity as primarily a way of life, and 
not upon uniformity of theological opin- 
ion or any uniform practice of ordi- 
nances. 

8. That the autonomy of each local 
congregation and the right of each in- 
dividual member to follow Christ accord- 
ing to his own conscience shall remain 
undisturbed. 

4, That the United Church shall for 
the time being be called “Congregational- 
Christian’’, allowing each local church to 
continue the use of its present name if it 
so desires. —~ 

5. That as soon as this proposal shall 
have been ratified by the official bodies 
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Pastor’s 


Individual 


Communion 


No. 1300 


Consists of four crystal glasses 
or four aluminum cups, element re- 
ceptacles and glass holder of quad- 
ruple_ silver-plated hard, white 
metal; and case, 5 inches square, in 
black or khaki. 


Price, $20.00 each. 


Size 5x7 inches. Strong leather 
case, handsome blue satin lining, 
quadruple-silver plated flagon, 
quadruple plated bread or wafer 
box, six heavy based crystal glass 
tumblers. 

Price, $11.00. 


Delivery extra. 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 
219 South Ludlow Street 
Dayton, Ohio 











of the two organizations, a committee of 
equal number from each communion, ade- 
quately representative of each denomi- 
nation, shall be appointed to study the 
whole situation carefully and to recom- 
mend a plan for the complete unification 
and management of their enterprises and 
program of work. In the meantime every 
possible step should be taken by the two 
Commissions to promote mutual aquaint- 
ance among the two constituencies and 
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to canvass the practical questions in- 
volved in a merger. 

6. That as soon as possible after the 
joint committee provided in the preced- 
ing paragraph is ready to report, a gen- 
eral convention including the two bodies 
shall be arranged, at which the report of 
the committee shall be acted upon. For 
this joint convention the executive com- 
mittees of the two denominations shall 
make all arrangements. 

7. The commissions recognize that 
numerous practical details will be in- 
volved. They are confident, however, 
that being united in purpose no insuper- 
able obstacles will appear, and therefore 
propose that the two bodies go forward 
in mutual confidence. 


For the Commission of Christian 
Unity: 
FRANK G. COFFIN, 
LEON E. SMITH. 
For the Commission of Interchurch 
Relations: ' 
FRANK K. SANDERS, 
CHARLES E. BURTON. 


These recommendations have now been 
approved by the Commission on Christian 
Unity of the Christian Church. The 
members of this Commission are: 


Dr. F. G. Coffin, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Dr. R. C. Helfenstein, Dover, Dela. 

Dr. F. H. Peters, Defiance, Ohio. 

Dr. Alva M. Kerr, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dr. L. E. Smith, Norfolk, Va. 

Dr. W. H. Denison, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dr. W. A. Harper, Elon College, N. C. 


Birthday Bank 
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No. 13. Birthday Bank 


Our newest bank has polished 
aluminum top and bottom plates, 
solid aluminum posts, and is pro- 
vided with a 2%x1% inch nickeled 
steel opening plate with strong 
lock. This obviates the necessity 
of removing corner post to empty 
contents; corner posts being per- 
manently fastened makes this bank, 
therefore, more secure than any 
other now on the market. Size, 
4x4x4 inches. 


Price, $2.15. 


Order of 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 
219 South Ludlow Street 
Dayton, Ohio 
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unanimously the proposed merger of the 
Congregational and Christian churches. 
A Christian Endeavor society has re- 
cently been organized in the. Washington 
Grove Church, Northern Illinois Confer- 
ence, Rev. C. F. Patten pastor, and other 
lines of the work are most encouraging. 


Laconia, New Hampshire, Rev. E. R. 
Caswell pastor, experienced very impres- 
sive services on Easter Sunday, begin- 
ning with a hilltop meeting overlooking 
the city in which some of the other 
churches united. The pastor preached at 
the regular morning service and in the 
evening a quartet, assisted by a chorus of 
voices, presented the cantata, “Light Out 
of Darkness”. The offering for the day 
totaled over one hundred fifty dollars. 

Dr. J. F. Burnett, who was’ visiting 
his son in Indianapolis for a couple of 
weeks, has now returned to Dayton where 
he will live in the old home, his oldest 
son, Lee, and family living with him and 
ministering to his every want. We are 
glad to report that he is gaining strength, 
though slowly, and hopes to be about his 
work again. The ninth number of his 
very interesting series, “In Our Yes- 
terdays’’, was unavoidably crowded out 
of this special Home Mission Number, but 
will appear in the regular Herald next 
week. 

Rev. L. E. Dull and his church at 
Maple Rapids, Michigan, understand the 
value of a church paper to the church 
membership and have adopted a highly 
excellent method of impressing that 
value. On a recent Sunday the church 
received members from five different 
families, and the church board im- 
mediately voted to send The Herald to 
each of these homes for the coming year 
in order that these new members may 
be kept more thoroughly in touch with 
the life and work of the church in which 
they have just accepted responsibilities. 


In the death of Mr. A. K. Pike on 
March 2, at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Van J. Morris, at Lisbon, Ohio, the 
Christian Church loses one of its very 
oldest members, he having been in his 
ninety-sixth year. His death came just 
eleven weeks after that of his dear com- 
panion. They had traveled life’s road to- 
gether for sixty-eight years last October 
—and for most of that time they had 
been readers of The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. During the past seven years 
they have lived in the home of the daugh- 
ter who has lovingly cared for their 
every need. 

His many friends will deeply sympa- 
thize with Rev. A. W. Hook in the death 
of his beloved companion on Tuesday 
afternoon, April 24, at their home in 
Phoneton. Mrs. Hook had been in very 
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poor health for some months, following 
years of semi-invalidism. Funeral serv. 
ices were conducted on Thursday after. 
noon from the Methodist Church of 
Phoneton. Brother Hook is a member 
of the Miami Ohio Conference and widely 
known throughout the brotherhood. Mrs, 
Hook was a woman of beautiful Christian 
character and of deep faith in the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

Madrid, Iowa, where Rev. Clarence 
Defur recently became pastor, experi- 
enced a most blessed awakening during 
the special pre-Easter services in which 
the membership co-operated with the pas- 
tor in personal visitation and other evan- 
gelistic efforts. More than forty persons 
were added to the church on Easter Sun- 
day as a result of this effort. Some 
seventy-five people assembled at the sun- 
rise prayer meeting at which time a num- 
ber of young people confessed Christ and 
united with the church. There were 
more than three hundred at the Sunday- 
school, most of whom remained for the 
church service following. 

Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, of the Chris- 
tian Education Department, has just 
issued to the young people a bulletin call- 
ing attention to literature to assist them 
in their work. Very helpful suggestions, 
songs, etc., have been prepared by the 
International Council for mother and 
daughter banquets and Mothers’ Day and 
Daughters’ Day services. Such litera- 
ture will help to get the largest possible 
results out of the observance of these 
important occasions. They will be found 
of great help. We trust that our pas- 
tors and youth leaders will avail them- 
selves of these helps. 

Many of our Sunday-school workers 
will be interested in the account of the 
conference for Sunday-school superin- 
tendents and department officers which 
was held in the Riverdale, Dayton, Chris- 
tian Church, Rev. Edwin B. Flory pas- 
tor, on Sunday, April 22. So far as we 
know, this conference, held under the 
auspices of the Department of Christian 
Education of the Miami Ohio Conference, 
is the first of its kind ever held in our 
church, but it proved to be so helpful and 
the whole plan is so thoroughly practical 
that we are sure that leaders in Chris- 
tian education throughout our brother- 
hood will be wanting to plan for similar 
gatherings in their own conferences. 


Under date of April 23 comes a brief 
note from Rev. H. Russell Jay, Lockport, 
Illincis, saying that Mrs. Emily K. 
Bishop is in a most critical condition and 
seemingly nearing the end of her long 
and beautiful journey. For some time 
her health has been failing, but she has 
been given every attention and care by 
Brother and Sister Jay. Mrs. Jay being 
the foster daughter whom Dr. and Sister 
Bishop loved so tenderly. We are sure 





that this word will call forth a great 
spirit of sustaining prayer to be with 
dear Sister Bishop and her loved ones in 
these hours of watching and waiting for 
the call, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joys of thy 
Lord.” 

The whole nation has been deeply 
touched by the death of the noted Mr. 
Floyd Bennett, whose untimely death by 
pneumonia came at Quebec, Canada, 
April 25. His illness came while flying 
from Detroit to carry help to the trans- 
atlantic flyers stranded in Labrador. 
The interest and sympathy of our people 
will be deepened when they learn that 
Mr. Bennett, one of the peers among 
arctic adventurers, was a member of our 
Norfolk Christian Temple, where his fine 
type of manhood had endeared him to his 
friends and fellow churchmen. Part of 
the funeral services were in charge of 
Dr. L. E. Smith, the pastor of the church, 
the burial being with military honors in 
the National Cemetery at Arlington. 


Providence, Rhode Island, Dr. W. G. 
Sargent pastor, enjoyed a great quicken- 
ing which grew out of the special pre- 
Easter services in which the pastor 
tor was assisted by visiting speakers. On 
Thursday evening, as has been the cus- 
tom of the church for several years, 
there was reception of members followed 
by a communion service. Twenty-seven 
united with the church. An illuminated 
cross was used at the services on Good 
Friday evening, the Boy Scouts and Cubs 
being present in uniform and participat- 
ing in the processional. Easter Day was 
marked with unusual joy and devotion 
from the sunrise service on. In the 
evening was the presentation of the 
drama, “Magda”, by the young people, 
together with the initial appearance of 
| the junior choir with a selection from 
» “The Messiah”. 

' Our brotherhood, and especially in 
Ohio, will feel the loss of one of its out- 
standing and most worthy ministers in 
the death of Rev. W. A. Warner, who 
) passed away on April 24 at the home 
| of his daughter, Mrs. E. A. Rutherford, 
» near Medina, New York. Brother War- 
ner was in his eighty-seventh year and 
was preceded in death only a few weeks 
by his aged companion, who passed away 
on March 18. They left six children, two 
of whom are well known among us—the 
one, Brother D. C. Warner, who for 
many years has been active in Christian 
work in our church and in other ca- 
pacities in Columbus, Ohio, and Rev. J. 
H. Warner, for long years secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. in Brazil and now in the 
same line of work in Mexico City, Mexico. 
Brother Warner began preaching in 1867 
and has rendered an unusually beautiful 
life of thoughtful and faithful service, 
his sterling qualities of mind and heart 
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winning him the highest regard of all 
who knew him. He remained active in 
the ministry until only three years ago 
when failing health compelled him to re- 
tire from service. The funeral service 
was in charge of Rev. J. S. Kegg, of 
Columbus, and the burial at Cardington. 
On page forty-six we are reprint- 
ing the recommendations relating to or- 
ganic union between the Congregational 
and Christian churches, from our issue 
of April 19, in order that those who take 
the Magazine Number but not the regu- 
lar weekly issues may read and study 
this very important document. We wisn 
that every member of the Christian 
Church might approach this momentous 
proposition in the most prayerful atti- 
tude and above everything else in the 
sweet and kindly spirit of Jesus Christ. 
So far, no one has written in any but 
the kindliest and most brotherly spirit 
concerning it; and practically every 
letter which has come has been in hearty 
sympathy and accord with this proposal. 
Our readers will want to keep in closest 
touch with the progress of this movement 
and to see the opinions expressed con- 
cerning it in the Communication Depart- 
ment of The Herald from time to time. 


Miss Martha R. Stacy, one of our mis- 
sionaries to Japan, located at Ishinomakt, 
writes the following interesting account: 

Last Saturday night a bunch of high 
school boys and their friends, six in all, 
came while I was eating supper, with the 
request that I teach them hymns. Part 
of them had been here several times be- 
fore, so when I went in from the supper 
table they asked at once if we had had 
family prayers yet, as if they were count- 
ing on being present for that. I assured 
them we had not, and they were quite im- 
pressed when the family came in and 
Jiro, aged seven last month, led the 
prayers and then sang “Jesus Loves Me” 
in English as he always does. The boys 
stayed and stayed. We sang hymns and 
talked, then I set them to folding a hun- 
dred “Christian News” papers while I 
played the victrola. Then we talked some 
more and sang some more and finally 
played games till I sent them home at 
ten. Even then they would not go un- 
til we got out the hymn books and sang 
“God Be With You Till We Meet Again.” 
Next night four of the six were at hymn 
practice at the church and stayed for 
evening service. 


Miss Angie Crew, who is just finish- 
ing her first term of service in Japan, 
was scheduled to sail from Japan June 
21, but word has just been received of 
the very serious illness of her brother, 
John Crew, of West Milton, and because 
of this the Foreign Mission Secretary 
has cabled Miss Crew to come home on 
the first boat available. It is possible, 
therefore, that she will reach here the 
latter part of May instead of July as 
was expected. Dr. E. C. Fry plans to 
start from Yokohama, June 5, on the 
Yokohama Maru and will arrive at 
Seattle June 18. His first address will 
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be in care of Mrs. Tracy Bartholomew, 
Lebanon, Oregon, until June 20. Then 
for ten days in care of Mr. R. A. Fry, 
841 North Sixteenth Street, San Jose, 
California. Following this he expects to 
attend the World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention at Los Angeles before coming 
east to his daughter’s at Peterboro, New 
Hampshire. 


The Home Mission Department, of 
which Brother A. W. Sparks is secre- 
tary, has prepared an unusually at- 
tractive selection of helps to assist in 
preparing for the offering to be taken the 
second Sunday (or near-by Sunday) in 
June for home missions this year. The 
collection consists of seven highly illus- 
trated booklets and leaflets, an illustrated 
offering envelope, and cabinet size pic- 
tures of four home missionaries—Rev. W. 
R. Caldwell, sky pilot of the lumbermen 
in western Washington; Miss Marguer- 
ite Youmans and Miss Rose Kochakian, 
missionaries to the new Americans in 
Haverhill; and Miss Elizabeth Howsare, 
missionary to the Indians at Fort 
Apache. These pictures should be posted 
in Sunday-school and mission society 
rooms in order to familiarize our people 
with some of our missionaries. With 
such literature available free, there is no 
reason why every pastor should not make 
his people familiar with our home mis- 
sion enterprises. This literature will 
easily win the attention and the interest 
of the church membership if only it is 
properly distributed among them. We 
urge that this be done. It would be a 
very great shame indeed if literature 
prepared with such care and expense 
should go unused because of the neglect 
or indifference of any of our pastors or 
local church leaders. We hope that there 
will be a great demand on the Home Mis- 
sion Department for it. 
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Tower Chimes 
The one most beautiful form of memorial 
Standard Sets, $6000 up 
3. C. DEAGAN, inc. 
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Reproductions of the World’s Great 
Paintings. Size 5142x8. Postpaid. 
- TWO CENTS EACH 


for 25 or more 

Send 50 cents for 256 
Art Subjects or 25 on 
the Life of Christ. 
Send 50 cents for five 
10x12. No two alike. 
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Catalogue for 15 
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stamps. 
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The 10,000 Campaign is Continued Until June 1 


We must have Ten Thousand subscribers who get the Magazine Number of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
We have not yet reached that number and we must have that many. Only a few sent in one new subscriber in 
response to our call. 


Do it now. 


A reward for service had been offered for new subscribers. 
before for you to receive these rewards. 


both. See the reward circulars we sent you. 


Each Mission Society and each Christian Endeavor Society should get busy and get this reward. 


should have a big list on the honor roll of the first ten thousand. 


Honor Roll Subscribers to the 


Magazine Number of The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty 
For the Quarter Beginning April 1 


Sunday-schools that ordered for this 
quarter that did not order last quarter. 


Church or 
Individual 


Smith Chapel 
Rose Hill 


Mt. Zion 
L. M. Leavitt 


Bethany Christian 


Clifford 


Mrs. Grace Binford 


Clear Creek 


Barnes City 
Ebenezer 


Mrs. James I. Mosher 
MARYLAND 


Mt. Ararat 


Post Office 


Ordering 
ARKANSAS 

Dr. G. W. Southward 
G 


Dongola 
EORGIA 
Chipley 
‘ ommbus 
ILLINOIS 
Greenup 
Lewistown 
Willow 
INDIANA 
Clifford 
Darlington 
Winchester 


Bangor 


Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Frank H. Gardner 
N 


Bethesda 
Emerson 
South Berne 


YORK 
New York 
Port Byron 


South Berne 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Guilford College 


Pleasant Ridge 
Mt. Gilead 

Mat Davis 
Esther Haskins 
J. A. Kimball 
John Chavis 


Rev. J. A. Harris 


Jones Chapel 
W. H. Freeman 
Wake Forest 
New Lebanon 


Liberty Chapel 
Five Points 


Louisburg 
Manson 
Manson 
Manson 
M‘ddleburg 
Middleburg 
Raleigh 


Hill 


No. 


Ordered 


Swansea Centre 


Star 
Wake Forest 
Wentworth 


OHIO 


Mt. Orab 
Williamsport 


PENNSYLVANIA 


W. E. Nason 


Cypress Chapel 
Ricks Grove 
Zion Bethel 


Fairview 


VIRGINIA 


ypress Chapel 
Manry 
Portsmouth 
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MISSOURI 
Indian Grove 
Red Cloud 
Milford Milford 
NEW YORK 
Thurston Campbell 
Christian Temple Lakemont 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Cary 
Durham 
Henderson 
Sanford 
OHIO 
Ansonia 
Dayton 
Defiance 
Dunkirk 
Franklin 
Greenville 
Harrod 
New Paris 
Piqua 
Pleasant Hill 
Spencerville 
Troy 
Williamsport 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Springboro 
VIRGINIA 


Cary 
Durham 
Liberty 
Sanford 


Ansonia 
Walnut Hills 
College 
Blanchard 
Franklin 
Greenville 
Harrod 
Friendship 
Piqua 
Pleasant Hill 
Spencerville 
Troy Christian 
Five Points 


Springboro 


Galilee 

Berea 

Hobson 

Holland 

Linville 
Leaksville 
Lynchburg United 
Whistlers Chapel 
Bethlehem 
Suffolk 
Winchester 


Drivers 
Eclipse 
Holland 
Linville 
Luray 
Lynchburg 
Quicksburg 
Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Winchester 
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Berkley, Norfolk 
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15 


3 
5 
2 
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8 
6 
6 
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List of Churches Whose Sunday-school 
Orders This Quarter Were the Same 


as Last Quarter 


Church or Post Office 


Individual Ordering 


ALABAMA 
Cragford 
Lanett 
Pisgah 
Wadley 

DELAWARE 
Dover 
EORGIA 
Ambrose 
Lagrange 
ILLINOIS 


Cragford 
Lanett 
Pisgah 
Wadley 


People’s Christian 


Ambrose 
Lagrange 


List of Sunday-schools Where There Hav> 
Been Changes in the Number Received 
This Quarter From Last Quarter 
Rec’d Ree’d 
This Last 
Quar. Quar. 


Church or 
Individual Ordering 
ILLINOIS 
Lovington 6 7 
Newton 10 12 
Olney 8 6 
Symner 5 q 
INDIANA 
Bluffton 
Franklin 
Huntington 
Kokomo 
Kokomo 
Marion 
Merom 
Servia 
Straughn 
Tipton 
Van Buren 
Wingate 
IOWA 
Afton 
KANSAS 
Almena 
Edna 
Lincoln 
Miltonvale 
Oronoque 


Post Office 


U. C. Chapel 
Newton 

Mt. Gilead 
Bethlehem 


Murray 

Youngs Creek 
Huntington 
Darrough Chapel 
Harrison Street 
Leon Magers 
Thos. M. Durham 
Servia 

Straughn 

New Hope 
Farrville 
Pleasant Hill 


to 
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Pleasant Ridge 


Morning Star 
Elm City 
First 

Meredith 
Oronoque 
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First Christian 
Prairie Chapel 


Atwood 
Atwood 


Carbondale 
Carbondale 
Carbondale 
Danville 
Eaton 
Noble 
Olney 
Palestine 
Pierson Station 
St. Joseph 
Tuscola 
INDIANA 
Advance 
Albany 
Anderson 
Argos 
Bluffton 
Boston 
Burrows 
Crawfordsville 
Cynthiana 
Elkhart 
Evansville 
Frankfort 
Galveston 
Greentown 
Hagerstown 
Haubstadt 
Losantville 
Mellott 
Merom 


Mrs. Blanche Ellis 
Mrs. G. M. Lingle 
James Matheny 
Danville 
Portersville 
Freedom 

West Main Street 
Oak Grove 
Pierson 

Tipton 

Tuscola Christian 


Shiloh 

Albany 
Whetstone 
Argos Christian 
Six Mile 

Boston Christian 
Burrows 
Liberty 

First Christian 
Riverside 

Union 

Elm Grove 
Deer Creek 
Greentown 
Hagerstown 
Haubstadt 

Mt. Zion 
Mellott 

Merom 


No. 
Ordered 


or SF aAMow 
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Union Chapel 
Christ'an Chapel 
Eden Christian 
C. W. Mauller 
Muncie Christian 
Liberty 

Antioch 

Ora Christian 
Collamer 

Eel River 
Antioch 
Harrisville 
Halfacre 

Blue Ball 

New Liberty 


Modoc 

Muncie 

Muncie 

Muncie 

Muncie 

Norman Station 


North Manchester 


Ora 

South Whitley 
South Whitley 
Swayzee 
Union City 
U-bana 
\/alton 
\“inchester 


IOWA 


Hill of Zion 
Ferguson Christian 
Oak Grove 


Good Hope 
Mooney Memorial 
Neola 


creston 
Ferguson 


Deilvale 
Towanda 
Turon 


MAINE 


North Christian 
First Christian 


Eastport 
Kittery Point 


MARYLAND 


Walter R. Ritz 
Webster Community 


Hancock 
Havre de Grace 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mrs. Jane A. Packham 
Bethany Memorial 
Bogle Street 

First Christian 


East Freetown 
East Lynn 
Fall River 
Fall River 


MISSOURI 


Pleasant Ridge 
Lola Hunt 


Barin 
Weaubleau 


NEBRASKA 


Wayland 
Olive Hill 


Gresham 
Superior 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Franklin Christian 
North Hampton 


Franklin 
North Hampton 


NEW JERSEY 


Bridgeboro 
First Christian 
Hilton 
NEW 
Parma & Greece 


Bridgeboro 
Irvington 
Union 
YORK 
Hilton 


F' rst 
First 
Pittsfield 
Plainville 
Quaker Street 
Searsburg Trumansburg 
East. Hounsfield Watertown 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Altamahaw 
Arapahoe 
Belew Creek 


Johnson City 
Morganville 
New Berlin 
Plainville 
Quaker Street 


Bethlehem 
Small Chapel 
Belew Creek 


Glovers Cross Roads 
Burlington 
Citizens Christian 
College 

W. A. Harper 
Franklinton 

First Christian 

St. Stephen 
Shallow Well 
Henry Bullock 
Pinney Grove 

Zeb H. Lynch 

A. D. Bullock 

J. H. Bullock 
Rev. R. D. Bullock 
Thomas S. Bullock 
Poplar Springs 
Ramseur 
Bloomsberry 
Seagrove 

Antioch 

Essac Hargrave 
Beaver Chapel 


Westville 

Berkey 
Campbellstown 
Wabash 

Sunday-school Journal 
Macedon 

New Middletown Bible 
Columbus Christian 


Bennett 
Burlington 
Elon College 
lon College 
Elon College 
Franklinton 
Grensboro 
Greensboro 
Jonesboro 
Manson 
Manson 
Mebane 
Middleburg 
Middleburg 
Middleburg 
Middleburg 
Raleigh 
Ramseur 
Ridgeway 
Seagrove 
Townsville 
Townsville 


Zebulon 
HIO 


Beloit 

Berkey 
Campbellstown 
Celina 
Cincinnati 
Coldwater 
Columbiana 
Columbus 


(Continued in June issue) 


We are now offering better opportunity than 
During May these rewards will be given for new or old subscribers or 
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Temple Illustrated Bible for Masons 


Specially prepared to show the Scriptural source of Masonic Philosophy and the inter-rela- 
tion of Masonry and the Holy Word;—finely bound in Blue Lodge Color, gold 
emblem on front cover, gold titles and gold edges. 


Holman Superior Edition 


An Ideal Presentation Bible for the beautiful and significant custom of presenting to 


the Entered Apprentice a copy of the Great Light in Masonry. 


No. 20. Bound in Blue Lodge Color, No. 30. Same as No. 20 described 
above, but with Morocco 


round corners, limp cover, v 
gold titles and emblem, blue Grained, Blue Lodge Color, 
limp cover, 


edges. _[llus- 
trated above. pure gold 
Price edges. Price 


The Christian Publishing Association 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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My Prayer 





=) HO is so low that I am not his brother? 

Who is so high that I’ve no path to him? 
=! Who is so poor I may not feel his hunger? 

Who is so rich I may not pity him? 











Who is so hurt I may not know his heartache? 
Who sings for joy my heart may never share? 
Who in God’s heaven has passed beyond my vision? 
Who to hell’s depths where I may never fare? 


May none, then, call on me for understanding, 
May none, then, turn to me for help in pain, 
And drain alone his bitter cup of sorrow, 
Or find he knocks upon my heart in vain. 
—S. Ralph Harlow, in 
Student Volunteer Movement Bulletin. 





